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CHAPTER XXXI. 
WORN TO A THREAD. 


HO has not sympathised with Madame De Maintenon when, 
contrasting the solemn splendour of her maturity with the 
poverty, dependence, and light-heartedness of former days, she 
deplored her dreary task—“to amuse a king no longer capable of 
amusement”? ‘There was probably as little resemblance between 
Louis the Great and Scarron as between the late Mr. de Banier and 
John Roy, yet could Lady Jane at this period of her widowhood fully 
' appreciate the up-hill work imposed on that discreet personage who 
succeeded so skilfully in combining the influence of a king’s favourite 
with the authority of a king’s wife. Madame Scarron endured the 
penance a good many years. Lady Jane found it irksome in a very 
few weeks. Nevertheless, women will make great sacrifices rather 
than abate one inch of dominion, and her ladyship, though she hated 
both, was more averse to being baffled than to being bored. 

The last conquest, too, when it comes at the end of a long list, 
seems only more valuable because it zs the last. There is a great 
tush for tickets when the lottery is about to close ; and with all its 
uncertainty, all its variety, all its whirl of chance and change, no doubt 
the finish seems the most exciting part of a race. 

It is when youth is slipping away that women cling to it with most 
tenacious grasp ; and oh! ye fickle swains, who pass like the bee from 
flower to flower, I beseech you have some consideration for those 


over-blown roses from which the petals already begin to fall. 
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Tempting are they, and fragrant in their rich maturity; but remember, 
if you gather you are bound to wear them till nothing is left but the 
stalk ! 

A damsel’s broken heart can be put together again by your 
successor as good as new—or very nearly—and is sometimes, indeed, 
all the sounder and healthier for its ordeal. The chances of the 
table are still open to a player who has but lost her first venture in 
the game. Far different is it with the matron, burning to retrieve a 
ruined fortune on this her last bold stake. If luck fails her, there is 
no recovery ; neither refait nor apres can avail ; she must walk out 
beggared and desperate into the night. Can we blame her that she 
summons all her energy, all her artifice, all her courage, and would 
fain supplement skill with something like cheating to counteract the 
adverse chances of the deal’? That inexorable rien ne va plus must 
always be a sentence of doom to the sanguine, impulsive, and in- 
satiable sex, who enter life persuaded they have a prescriptive right 
to its richest prizes, and, if they must leave it without attaining the 
objects of their ambition, declare loudly they have suffered injustice 
from gods and men. 

Lady Jane, in so far a Juliet that she would have her Romeo 
stray 

No farther than a wanton’s bird, 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 

And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
* So loving-jealous of its liberty— 


did by no means approve of the change that day by day was.'making 
a turbulent vassal out of an obedient slave. Mr. Roy seemedadanzant 
to smiles and tears alike. Voluble reproaches and, silent:sulks were 
equally unavailing. As a last resource she tried hysterics—once:only, 
and never again, since they nearly drove him away for good and all. 
“T must leave off,” thought her ladyship, “where I ought: to shave 
begun. To keep him amused is the only chance ‘of: tiding-over:this 
dreadful interval, and retaining my hold on his affections. ‘ He must 
be madé to feel he cannot do without me. Men are sad cowards: in 
théir dread of being bored. If I can find him a fresh disttaction 
every day, and the days do not outlast the distractions, I shall win. 
After we are married, my friend, it will be my turn, and you -will find 
yourself nicely mistaken, if you think you are to go on as’'you do 
now!” So she sought out every diversion she could think of—plays, 
operas, concerts, flower-shows, and bazaars, till, frony Alexandra ‘Park 
to the Crystal Palace, there was hardly a place of ‘amusement, 
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frequented by the respectable classes, at which she had not yawned 
out her money’s worth in company with Mr. Roy. 

She was hard put to it for a pastime, when she made the following 
proposal over her usual afternoon tea :— 

“Will you take me somewhere to-night ?” 

His face expressed no inordinate gratification. She felt vexed 
with herself and him to feel that he would rather stay and ‘smoke 
peacefully at his club. ; 

“How can you go anywhere to-night?” was the uncourteous 
rejoinder. “I thought you dined with your uncle, the bishop?” 

“So I do; and he ought to be burnt for not asking you to meet 
me. Never mind, I shall get away early. And you?” 

“T am engaged to dine with a man-party.” 

“ You're sure it’s a man-party ?” 

“Quite sure. A house-dinner at a club—to meet rather a 
distinguished individual: one of the fellows who went to look for 
the North Pole.” 

“How nice! I declare I envy you! . Can’t you bring him here? 
Do you know him well?” 

“T didn’t know him at all two days ago, but we are rather allies 
already. I likehimverymuch. He seems a straightforward, sensible 
fellow, without the slightest self-conceit.” 

“ What’s his name?” 

“ Brail ; a lieutenant in the navy.” 

“T can tell you all about him. He’s perpetually dangling after 
that pert, forward Miss Bruce—the girl you think so good-looking. 
I wonder how poor old twaddling Sir Hector allows it !” 

“Miss Bruce! How you ladies pick up gossip! Now, I should 
have thought Brail had more sense than to dangle after any woman, 
if she was as beautiful as an angel.” 

“Say as wicked as a fiend! That is what you gentlemen like. 
I declare it almost puts one out of conceit with being good, to see 
the sort of people that get on in this modern Babylon.” 

“Then why don’t you leave off?” 

She looked at him reproachfully. Nor, Iam bound to admit, 
was such a remark, addressed to a lady with whom he had contracted 
a tacit engagement, in the best taste ; but Roy, placed in a false 
position, and goaded by the stings of conscience, had become of late 
like a baited bull, pushing and goring on all sides, without scruple or 
remorse. 

Lady Jane swallowed down the lump that rose in her throat, and, 
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being a skilful debater, moved the previous question with assumed 
calmness—“ Shall you get away from your dinner by eleven?” 

“ How can I tell? What do you want me to do at eleven?” 

“What I want you to do every hour of the day: give me the 
pleasure of your society. Now, do be a dear old thing for once. 
Limit yourself to a cigarette after dinner, and at eleven exactly I will 
call for you in the brougham—there !” 

“ Apres?” 

“T’'ll take you to a séance.” 

“What's a séance?” 

“ T haven’t an idea. I never went toone. But I think it must 
be rather nice. We sit in the dark, you know, and hold each other’s 
hands. I believe you must on no account let go!” 

“Why? What would happen?” 

“Oh! something very dreadful. Somebody would come up, I fancy, 
and insist on joining the circle—perhaps take the youngest lady 
in company down with him. No, you must promise not to let go!” 

“Tt sounds great nonsense, but I have no objection to holding on. 
Is that all we do?” 

“That’s only a beginning. If we preserve the circle unbroken, 
and keep on wishing—(it’s not like our own world, you know ; there’s 
great virtue in wishing)—we shall get—what did Lady Pandora call 
it ?—a manifestation!” 

“That ought to be something startling! Did she explain what it 
means?” 

“Not exactly. But she said the spirits would come into the 
room and answer questions. I should like to ask a good many.” 

“ Lady Jane, have you ever read Swedenborg ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did you ever hear of him ?” 

“T think I remember the name. Wasn’t he a quack doctor or 
something ?” 

“He was a man of deep thought and powerful imagination. A 
hundred years ago he founded the religion, or belief, or whatever you 
like to call it, that idle people are taking up to-day.” 

“ Only think !” 

“ He saw visions, and dreamed dreams; heard the music of the 
spheres played in good time and tune, ascended to the seventh heaven 
in a trance, and—and came down again, not much wiser than he 
went up.” 

“ How clever of you to know! And what became of him? Of 
course he’s dead ?” 
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“Yes; he’s dead, like anybody else. One says of him now, that 
he was ‘a very remarkable man.’ It commits one to nothing.” 

“ But what do you think?” 

“The many consider him a madman, the few a prophet. It does 
not follow that, because the minority is ridiculously small, it must 
therefore be in the wrong.” 

“ Mr. Roy, I believe you are a Spiritualist! Now you mus¢come 
to-night.” 

** Lady Jane, I am neither Spiritualist nor Materialist. I cannot 
judge off-hand, when matters lie so completely beyond the range of 
ordinary experience and our normal reasoning powers. The man 
who tells me such and such things are impossible has usually no better 
argument, when you press him hard, than decause they are impossible, 
and, I find, cannot explain much of the ordinary process of physical 
nature, far less the mysterious operations of the mind. We have stiil 
a great deal to learn about mesmerism, magnetism, miracles, scriptural 
and historical, our misgivings, presentiments, hopes, and fears— 
above all, our sympathies, aversions, and personal influence on each 
other.” 

“T know I couldn’t sleep with a cat in the room, and I’m afraid 
of a blackbeetle,” observed Lady Jane, who found some difficulty in 
keeping her mind fixed on any one subject for five consecutive minutes. 

“ Exactly ; but why ?” 

“ Because I can’t bear them! Surely that’s reason enough.” 

“ And do you believe in ghosts ?” 

“Of courseI don’t! I wouldn’t live in a haunted house, though, 
for any money you could offer.” 

“That’s very plucky! But again, why?” 

“Oh! I’ve heard such stories. Somebody I met at dinner only 
the other day—I think it was Lord Fitzowen—told me he slept in the 
Gallery at Shadelands, one Ascot week, and nothing would tempt him 
to pass a night there again.” 

“Really! What did he see?” 

“Oh! I don’t know that he saw anything: you can’t see ghosts, I 
fancy; but there were all sorts of strange noises ; his pillow was pulled 
from under his head, the chairs and tables were moved about the room, 
and his water-jug was upset—but he thinks he did that himself. I 
assure you, his account of it made my blood run cold.” 

“Shadelands! Is that the house where the man stamped the baby 
into the fire with his boots? ” 

“No, no. The horrors you are thinking of happened the other 
side of the country. I believe, though, they are quite true. Shade- 
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lands is the place where an old man in a chintz dressing-gown comes 
into your room just before daybreak, pokes his face through the 
curtains at the foot of your bed, and tries to confess something, but 
nobody has yet made out what.” 

“You say Fitzowen didn’t see him.” 

“No, he didn’t see him, but he felt sure the old man was in the 
room !” 

“ Did he see anybody who ad seen him ?” 

“Oh! if you don’t believe it, of course it’s no use discussing the 
subject. I can’t suppose Lord Fitzowen would assert what wasn’t 
true!” 

“T’m not so sure of that. There is such a thing as poking fun 
even at the lady you take down to dinner. But I am more credulous 
than you think. I don’t see why I should not believe in your old man.” 

“T am glad you haven't said I tell stories too. Then you think 
the ghost in the chintz dressing-gown——” 

“Stop! I draw the line at dressing-gowns. Ghosts as many as 
you please—I can swallow them by scores ; but where do they get 
their clothes ?” 

“ That’s not at all a nice joke. Of course, even ghosts have a 
sense of decency. They couldn’t meet one without—without some- 
thingon. Now I see you are turning the whole subject into ridicule, 
and I think it very unkind.” 

** But you don’t believe in them yourself ; you said so at first.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. One ought not to make light 
of such serious topics. It’s like turning religion into ridicule. 
Besides, there must be something strange about this spirit-rapping, if 
all Lady Pandora tells me is true.” 

“ Then in your creed the ghosts and the spirits are separate articlcs 
of belief?” 

“ Of course ; they have nothing whatever to do with each other. 
Ghosts are—well, I don’t exactly know what ghosts are—at least, I 
can’t explain. But the spirits give a very clear account of themselves ; 
they seem to conceal nothing.” 

“Still, I hope they are dressed !” 

__. “ Beautifully dressed, and in the most expensive things. Of course 
you can’t see their dresses in the dark.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“That is what I asked Lady Pandora, because it does seem most 
interesting to learn what one wears in the other world, and she said, 
that in a good manifestation, with a powerful medium—Do you know 
what a medium is?” 
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_; “Not the least ; do you?” 

“ Never mind; it would take too long to explain. Well, with a 
powerful medium and under favourable conditions—for the spirits are 
very capricious, she tells me, worse than men and women—at least, 
worse than women—when you have sat and wished hard for an hour 
or.so, there comes a faint gleam of light—very pretty, pale violet 
colour, and it dances about the room like a will-o’-the-wisp, or the 
corpse-lights in achurchyard. Then, if you are not too frightened, you 
must keep your eyes fixed on it till you see something.” 

“Has Lady Pandora seen something ?” 

“No; but Mrs. Eccleston has. She’s almost a medium, and knows 
the names of nearly half-a-dozen spirits.” 

** And what did Mrs. Eccleston see ?” 

“Well, she told Lady Pandora that the light grew so vivid, it 
dazzled her eyes ; but after a few minutes, she made out a woman’s 
face, pale and rather pretty, only sad, floating about, as she described 
it, in the rise and fall of the flame. Its hair was dark, and round its 
forehead it had bound a transparent gauze veil with spangles of gold. 
The rest of the figure was invisible, all but a thin white hand that 
held a flower. The medium knew this spirit quite well, and held a 
long conversation with it.” 

* Did Lady Pandora tell you what they talked about?” 

“Oh, yes! The medium asked her if she was happy, and she 
answered—through the medium, of course—that she was not, but she 
hoped to be much happier after a little while, as she was going to be 
transferred to another sphere. Did she feel uncomfortable where she 
was placed at present? No; but she didn’t like it, and would be 
glad when removed. Mrs. Eccleston says she always gives the same 
answer, and is a very unsatisfactory spirit to converse with. She 
wouldn’t tell them any more, but faded gradually away, after dropping 
the flower gently on the table—that is the most extraordinary part of 
the whole thing !” 

__ “And what became of the flower? I should like to have had it 
to keep.” 

“So would Lady Pandora. But when she asked for it, unfortun- 
ately, the medium had taken it away. Now, Mr. Roy, howdo you 
get over such testimony as this? But I won't ask you yet to take my 
word. Seeing is believing. Come with me to-night, and judge for 
yourself. ” 

He looked grave and pondered. “I, too,” said he, “should like 
to ask the spirits a few questions. Yes, Lady Jane, if you are good 

. enough to call for me, I will be ready at eleven to-night.” 
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He took himself off to dress for dinner, and Lady Jane looked at 
the clock—half-past six. He couldn’t be going to dine till eight, and, 
so far as her experience served her, a man’s toilet ought not to take 
more than five-and-twenty minutes—poor De Banier accomplished 
his in ten. On these matters of domestic detail, a widow is not to be . 
deceived. Young ladies may be put off with excuses, but the matron 
knows her rights, and exacts her claim in full. Could he be going to 
see somebody else? The thought so stung Lady Jane that she started 
from her chair and laid her hand on the bell. A vague idea crossed 
her mind of fcllowing in a cab to make sure of the worst, but it faded 
quickly as it rose, and she resolved to bear and forbear patiently, 
stubbornly if necessary, for the next few weeks, smothering reproaches, 
and postponing refusals, till a crowning victory should bring him into 
subjection for life. The cord that secured her captive was sadly worn 
and frayed ; it seemed only to hold by a thread, requiring the lightest 
finger, the nicest skill, lest it should part and set him free. 

There was no question of coercion ; she must turn and lead and 
coax him in the right direction, as a skilful angler guides the gudgeon 
ashore, in spite of weeds and obstructions, wind and weather, light 
tackle and a heavy fish. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE STALLED OX. 


A HOUSE-DINNER at a good club ! The very words carry a flavour ot 
clear turtle and dry champagne, still hock, forced strawberries, and the 
utmost efforts of a cook who knows that his skill will be appreciated 
by a judicious committee of his own sex, unalloyed with that mixture 
of ladies which diverts attention from the serious business of mankind 
about nine P.M. Mr. Roy, having lately had a surfeit of feminine 
society, thought he should very much enjoy a little party composed 
exclusively of men, and discharged his hansom cab at the club steps, 
with something of a boy’s feelings who resolves to make the most of 
play-time between the hours of school. With the originator of this 
feast we have nothing to do, save to accord him the tribute of admi- 
ration due to one whose primary object in life is to feed his friends 
plentifully and well. He was, perhaps, the best judge of good-living 
in London ; could tell you where the most perfect dinners were to 
be had in every capital in Europe, discriminating between the dishes 
to order at a restaurant and those to partake of at an ambassador’s ; 
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was cunning in wines, experienced in sauces, and might be trusted 
with a bill of fare in any part of the civilised world. 

It is only justice to add that this gentleman was also skilled in the 
art of sending out his invitations, bringing people together who liked 
to meet, and was seldom guilty of such a solecism as to ask men to 
the same table who were not on cordial terms. 

However familiar he may be with its banks and surface, I am told 
that it takes a waterman many long years thoroughly to know the 
eddies and under-currents of the Thames. It is the same in that 
great city which is washed, without being cleaned, by the fine old 
river. You may have the latest gossip, jests, and scandal at your 
fingers’ ends, yet find it impossible to keep pace with the shifting rami- 
fications of London life. Births, deaths, or marriages make bitter 
enemies to-day of those who were fast friends last week; and ina 
society like ours, of which the female element forms so important a 
part, it is impossible to foretell what an hour may bring forth. Mr. 
Roy, arriving as a waiter announced dinner, did not calculate on 
finding that one of the party assembled in honour of his new friend 
Mr. Brail, was his old friend Lord Fitzowen ! 

In those melodramatic times painted by romance, which I firmly 
believe never existed in reality, such meetings are described as replete 
with action and event. “Ha! traitor !” exclaims one gallant, baring 
his blade. “Have I found thee, O mine enemy!” replies the 
other, throwing away his scabbard. The wicked rapiers glide, and 
grate, and gleam, and all the rest of it, till, after a fixed number of 
stamps and passes, down goes Mercutio, with a sufficient hole in his 
side, and off swaggers Tybalt, calling for a stoup of wine in such 
reprehensible language as seems appropriate to a costume of doublet 
and hose. 

We who wear coats and pantaloons can have no such expeditious 
redress. We bite our thumbs in a lawyer’s office rather than in the 
open street, and must needs extort reparation—not so speedy, but 
perhaps more secure—in those Inns of Court which were really fields 
when our fathers sought them to salve wounded honour with hot lead 
or cold steel. But, in the mean time, if our bitterest enemy has the 
face to accost us politely in public, we feel compelled to return his 
greeting, value for value, and ask after his health with assumed 
interest, while in our secret hearts we wish he was dead, and worse ! 

The last time they met in a club, Lord Fitzowen addressed Mr. 
Roy with an open frankness that could not but disarm suspicion. 
Things had changed since then, in fact, ifnot in intention ; and what 
ought he todo now? It was adifficult question. “I have no right to 
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cut. a man because I am in love with his wife,” thought his lordship, 
“and yet one can’t be cordial with a fellow who has behaved so badly to 
the sweetest woman in the universe! Hangit! I wish I hadn’t come ; 
but, as I am here, I suppose I had better say How d’ye do? without 
shaking hands!” So he adopted a middle course, which is seldom 
a good plan, and the two men exchanged a cold, constrained salute, 
almost tantamount to a declaration of war. 

It relieved Mr. Roy, nevertheless, from a dilemma of his own. 
He, too, had been wondering whether he ought to destroy the whole 
hilarity of the party by cutting Lord Fitzowen dead, or whether, 
under protest as it were, and for one night only, he should meet him 
like any other friend, and leave the world to be enlightened by such 
ulterior proceedings as would make it impossible for them ever to 
speak again. His lordship’s curt greeting, therefore, gave him his 
cue ; and nobody, perhaps, except Brail, whose perceptions were 
sharpened by self-interest, observed anything peculiar in the manner 
of these two men, sitting in apparent amity, with three feet of table- 
cloth between them, which one, if not both, would fain have exchanged 
for twelve paces of level ground near a frontier town. 

But hostility, however rancorous, is seldom quite proof against the 
effects of good cheer. Before dinner was half through, and when the 
champagne had been round thrice, Brail felt satisfied there would be 
no difficulty in keeping the peace ; nay, by the time chartreuse had 
succeeded a macédoine flavoured with maraschino, Fitz became so 
placable that he began to think “ Roy wasn’t half a bad fellow, after 
all; and what a pity the whole lot couldn’t live amicably together, 
while he made love to Mrs. Roy just the same!”’ Such ethics, how- 
ever, only belong to that period of complete satisfaction which precedes 
the arrival of cheese. After helping himself to claret, his lordship grew 
more practical, and returned to the regions of common sense. 

The lieutenant. was the only person who felt glad when dinner 
came to anend. The rest had been happy enough, and even the two 
enemies seemed far less occupied with each other than with the good 
fare ; but Brail, having an object of his own in view, found himself 
acting a part rather than speaking out in his proper character,—a pro- 
cess most distasteful to the frank-hearted sailor. Conversation, during 
the repast, naturally turned on his recent expedition, and the explorer 
was compelled to accept as courteously as he might much startling 
information on the arctic regions from landsmen who had never reached 
a higher latitude than Caithness. The sons of the sea—partly, I 
imagine, from a good-humoured contempt—are exceedingly tolerant 
pf shore-going ignorance ; and Brail, hopeless of teaching them any 
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better, assented to the most preposterous opinions with a freedom 
that delighted the company, one and all declaring him “ wholly, free 
from professional prejudice, and an exceedingly intelligent man !” 
There is as much truth as satire in the saying of the French wit who 
attributed his social popularity to a polite readiness in allowing people 
who knew nothing about them to instruct him on subjects with which 
he was perfectly conversant ! 

Roy, who had crossed the Atlantic in a Cunard steamer, and had 
sighted a real iceberg on one occasion some three leagues to leeward, 
came out quite as an authority. The whole table listened to him, 
and Brail, much amused, backed him stoutly in every position he 
advanced. By the time repletion had produced its usual craving for 
tobacco, there must have arisen a strange confusion in the brains of 
the guests as to ice, floating and hummocky, lime juice, scurvy, walrus- 
bulls, white bears, the aurora borealis, and, above all, the Perihelion—a 
word everybody insisted on pronouncing with a vague understanding 
that it implied the visible presence of four suns at once. 

The bare idea of such a phenomenon produced an adjournment 
to the smoking-room in somewhat loose formation, during which 
movement John Roy found himself grappling his new friend by the 
arm as they crossed the hall. 

“Tt will be very hot upstairs,” said Brail, taking his overcoat from 
its peg. “What say you to having our ’baccy outside ?” 

“ Outside it is!” assented the other, who would have agreed tc 
any far more independent proposition. ‘“ And I tell you what, my 
dear fellow : if you'll come with me afterwards, I'll show you something 
rather curious—very queer indeed, queerer than anything you saw 
at the North Pole—a regular up-and-down exhibition of spirit-rapping 
—complete circle—pretty women saying the alphabet—question and 
answer—mediums, miracles, manifestations—blue lights, and blue 
blazes! Will you come?” 

“No collusion?” asked Brail. “No wires, pulleys, nor magic- 
lanterns? Nothing of that kind?” 

“‘ Nothing whatever,” answered Roy, with more confidence, perhaps, 
than he felt. 

“ A lady is going to call for me at eleven—Lady Jane de Banier. 
Very nice woman. Got avery nice brougham. I'll introduce you. 
In the mean time let us have a smoke till she comes.” 

It was a cool, star-lit night, the streets seemed at their emptiest, 
theatres and music-halls had not yet disgorged their contents, and, but 

or a policeman looking down an area, the two smokers were alone. 
Brail saw his opportunity, and resolved to make the best of it. 
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“ Mr. Roy,” said he, knocking the ash off his cigar, “you and I 
are almost strangers ; but, if it wasn’t taking a liberty, I should like to 
do you a good turn.” 

“ You're very kind,” replied the other, with whom wine brought 
out all his best qualities ; “do it, and I'll say thank ye. I’m likely 
to want all the friends I can muster before long.” 

This was so far encouraging. 

“ You allude, I suppose, to rather a black job that I hear on all 
sides you are taking in hand,” returned the sailor. ‘“ You'll likely 
say, what business is it of mine? Mr. Roy, when a good fellow has 
gone overboard, it’s everybody’s business to heave him a rope.” 

“ To hang himself with ?” 

“ The devil a bit. To save himself with! Mr. Roy, what should 
you say if I was to tell you that your compass does not act, that your 
charts are false, that you have no instruments to take an observation, 
and that your dead-reckoning is all wrong?” 

“T should say, Speak plain English, my good fellow, and I shall 
know what you mean.” 

“Then, in plain English, you are steering a course which will 
never bring you up in the port you want to fetch. Mr. Roy, you 
won't be offended if I tell you what I know, and what you ought to 
know too. The lady against whom you are taking proceedings is 
as innocent as the day.” 

“Who is to answer for it?” 

“ T can answer for it. Her aunt can answer for it. All hands can 
answer for it. We live in the same house ; I see her every day, and 
half-a-dozen times a day. She works like a black slave, twelve 
hours at a spell ; she receives no visitors ; she hasn’t been a cable’s- 
length from the street-door but once in the last month, and that was 
for a cruise in the Park with me. Mr. Roy, that lady is an injured, 
ill-used woman, and as good as gold!” 

Such intelligence, delivered in such good faith, wholly dissipated 
the fumes of wine, and John Roy’s brain grew as clear as if he had 
drunk nothing but tea for a week. He was surprised to feel how 
delighted he would be to believe the good news, but with his restored 
powers of judgment he could not but remember the accusations of 
Mrs. Mopus, and the damning evidence of Neily’s own writing, now 
in his desk under lock and key. 

“If you could prove this,” he said, with a cordial grasp of the 
sailor’s hand, “you would be the best friend I ever had! I thank 
you for your good intentions. The truth must come out, soon or late ; 
and if I am wrong, nobody knows how happy I shall be to acknow- 
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ledge it. In the mean time this is a sacred subject between you and 
me. Not a word more now, I beg of you. Here comes Lady 
Jane !” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A WORD WITH THE DEAD-ALIVE. 


AN introduction at her brougham door was soon accomplished, and 
the sailor, hailing a hansom cab, desired the driver to follow in the 
wake of her ladyship’s carriage, thinking that but for Miss Bruce he 
would rather have envied his new friend, thus taking a passage in so 
narrow a craft with so pleasant a shipmate. Whether John Roy 
equally appreciated the position, it is not for me to say; but I 
imagine the well-lit streets of London never appear to more advantage 
than when seen after dinner on a cool, still summer’s night from the 
dark interior of a carriage, in company with a white dress, a soft 
gloved hand, a wave of fragrant hair, and a pair of kind eyes, that 
dance in the shifting gleams as we pass from lamp to lamp, now 
bright and mirthful, now dim and tender, now seeking, now afraid to 
meet our own. 

The butt-end of astrongish cigar, thought Brail, was a poor 
substitute for such company ; nevertheless, it served him well enough 
till his cab stopped with a jerk at the door of a good-sized house in a 
quiet street no farther off than a shilling fare from the club where he 
had dined. 

He followed Mr. Roy, who followed Lady Jane, and was speedily 
introduced to his hostess, a pale, languid woman, small, delicate, and 
pretty, with rather an affectionate manner and a very sweet voice. 

“T have often heard of you, Mr. Brail,” said she graciously, “as 
who has of?” to which the sailor, looking exceedingly foolish under 
the compliment, muttered some confused acknowledgment that he 
trusted was unintelligible and he felt was absurd. 

“You know Lady Pandora, I think,” continued this charming 
personage, “and most of the others. My husband is not here to- 
night. Mr. Eccleston remains an unbeliever, and these evenings of 
mine bore him so dreadfully, that I beg him to keep away.” 

So she turned placidly to another arrival, observing that they might 
begin now as soon as they liked, for her party was complete. 

Though Mr. Eccleston had the bad taste to absent himself from 
his wife’s researches after the supernatural, it was apparent, both to 
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sight and smell, that he allowed her guests to assemble in his own 
peculiar retreat. The bookcases against the wall, the plain, solid 
writing-table, the gloomy effect of the furniture, and the generally dis- 
piriting influence of the place, stamped it as “ master’s room,” even 
without certain odours of stale tobacco that pervaded the whole. - 
Brail, looking shyly round, made out the party to consist of ten or a 
dozen, including a formidable old maid in spectacles, a girl with 
laughing eyes and a tight waist, two officers in the Guards, and an 
elderly, unwashed person, shaggy of beard and hair, accused on in- 
sufficient evidence of having written, of writing, or of being about to 
write, a book. The sailor made up his mind to feel interested, 
though wondering a little that spirits should think it worth while to 
take long journeys for a small party like this. Not that he grudged 
his shilling fare, but as yet it a#d@ seem that the entertainment would 
be dear at eighteenpence ! 

The room was dimly lighted. A ground-plan of the Eccleston 
mausoleum lay spread out under the lamp; Lady Jane looked 
frightened, Lady Pandora looked bored, and the others conversed 
in suppressed voices, as if they were at church. 

“Tt’s quite still and starlight,” observed Mrs. Eccleston, in her 
calm, clear tones. “I think they won’t mind coming any distance 
to-night. If you're all ready, why shouldn’t we go upstairs and 
begin?” 

So they trooped off rather unwillingly, Lady Jane keeping a 
sharp eye on Roy, who seemed disposed to take charge of the tight- 
waist, but “came to heel” readily enough when cautioned, like a 
well-broke dog reproved for running sheep, and left his shapely com- 
panion for the two Guardsmen to take care of—an arrangement that 
seemed agreeable to all three. 

“ Keep near me,” whispered her ladyship, as she travelled up- 
stairs. with her intended towards the drawing-room. “Mind you 
don’t let go my hand; I know I shall be so frightened in the dark.” 

Her misgivings were premature, as a small lamp, which served to 
reveal the surrounding obscurity, stood on a mahogany table in.the 
middle of the room, round which the party were at once invited to 
take their seats. When all were placed, Roy found himself between 
Lady Jane and the bearded man; Brail, who was opposite, having for 
his supporters the virgin in spectacles and one of the Guardsmen; 
while tight-waist, as bold as brass, separated this last from his brother 
officer. Mrs. Eccleston, having given her directions with great 
coolness, sat down to complete the circle. Then they all joined 
hands, and looked foolish. ; 
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“ Now attend to me,” said their hostess, in her-low, sweet, languid 
voice. “The charm will not work unless we are careful to preserve 
our chain; therefore let nothing induce you to let go of each other’s 
hands.” (“ Nothingwhatever !” exclaimed both Guardsmen, while tight- 
waist faintly giggled her assent.) ‘‘ Moreover, if you're not really in 
earnest, it’s no use. The spirits can’t bear ridicule, and if they think 
we're laughing at them, they won’t come near us at all. Don’t forget, 
too, that there is immense virtue in wishing”—(“ I’m very good at ¢hat!” 
whispered a Guardsman)—“ so you must keep on wishing for them as 
hard as you can. If they seem a little rude and boisterous, you needn’t 
mind. They never mean any harm, and I am not sure they could do 
much, even if they would. Besides, they profess benevolence to the 
human race, and I myself believe implicitly in their good faith. Now 
don’t be frightened, Lady Jane ; I am going to put out the light.” 

Lady Jane was frightened, for John Roy felt her grasp tighten on 
his hand ; but she scorned to admit it, and sat in complete darkness, 
with her heart beating fast, and all her faculties concentrated in her 
ears, wishing she hadn’t come. 

The minutes were very long; at the expiration of five, which 
seemed like fifty, one of the Guardsmen sneezed, causing the whole 
circle to start simultaneously, as if they had sustained an electric 
shock. 

“Don’t!” exclaimed a voice out. of the dark, that Brail thought 
he recognised as belonging to tight-waist. 

“ Don’t what?” 

“ Don’t do that !” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Very likely; but don’t do it again !” 

Brail concluded he didn’t, as no more sneezes were heard, and the 
silence became oppressive as before. 

“You may talk a little, if you like,” omen Mrs. Eccleston, in 
so clear and sweet a tone that, to the strained nerves of her listeners, 
it ‘seeried as “if a spirit were already in the room. “They enjoy 

“mirth and good humour. ‘They adore harmony. | Mr. Brail, can’t 
you sing us a song?” 

* No, hercduldn’t. It was not one of his accomplishments. -He 
“could dance a hornpipe, even in the dark, if she wished; but 
‘Eccleston’ riled it would be quite out of order, and paight frighten 
away ‘their expected visitors beyond recall. 

Oné of the’ Guardsmen had. a good voice, but knew ‘nothing by 

~ heart except “ The Two Obadiahs,” and tight-waist declared she, was 
“tbo era to sing ; so Mrs, Eccleston was entreated to carry out 
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her own suggestion, which she did with exceeding sweetness, in the 
following incantation, given from end to end :— 


Will you come to the trusting, the tender, the true, 
The longing, the loving, that come not to you, 

With tidings of comfort our circle to glad, 

With rest for the weary, and hope for the sad ? 
Oh ! steal to our aid, on your fairy-like tread, 

From the land of the Living, 
The land of the Living, 

The land of the Living, that’s thronged with the Dead ! 


What? silent, still silent! Oh! grant, we implore, 
But the faintest of touches on table and floor, 

But the lowest of whispers to lurk in our ears, 

Or the lightest of airs, in a breath from the spheres. 
Nay, grudge not to cheer us, or why be ye fled 

From the land of the Living, 
The land of the Living, 

The land of the Living, that’s thronged with the Dead ? 


Are ye willing? Oh! say, shall we call you by name? 
Shall we watch for the dawn of your pale-coloured flame? 
Till the skirts of a shadow are touched in the gleara, 

And the face of a phantom escapes like a dream, 
Ere the mourners can learn how their lost one hath sped 
In the land of the Living, 
The land of the Living, | 
The land of the Living, that’s thronged with the Dead! 


Hush, hush! they have heard us—they pass through the gloom ; 
They wave to and fro—they are here in the room ! 
By the virtue of will, to our bidding controlled, 
And the clasp of our hands—so we loose not the hold— 
For our link at the best is no more than a thread 
To the land of the Living, 
The land of the Living, 
The land of the Living, that’s thronged with the Dead ! 


And now a silence that could be felt. Even Brail thought well 
to pull himself together, as it were, like a man on duty; and John 
Roy, though his nerves were above the average, began to suspect it 
possible his imagination might play him a trick. 

So they all sat without speaking. Some hands turned hot, others 
cold, but nobody thought of letting go. The old maid in particular 
clung, with a drowning clutch, to her supporters on either side. 
Courage is but a question of custom, after all. None of us feel afraid 
of the danger we are accustomed to encounter, and many a man who 
has won his Victoria Cross would be exceedingly loth to interfere 
with a bull that a little girl in a pinafore turns out of a farmyard un- 
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moved. If there were no fear, there would be no bravery ; and his 
is the truest valour who can coolly face an unforeseen peril in the 
dark! The unknown, too, seems always terrible. But that curiosity 
is a stronger instinct than self-preservation, Lord Soulis would have 
remained staunch to his kirk, Michael Scott would have been con- 
tent to leave the Eildon Hills as he found them, and Faust would 
have declined to make so ineligible an acquaintance as Mephisto- 
pheles. 

Nevertheless, poor humanity, notwithstanding its longings after 
the supernatural, shrinks back from that which it is most anxious to 
learn. Man’s flesh creeps and his blood freezes at the threatened 
proximity of something alive, but not material; and even the most 
courageous find themselves passing into the shadow of a nameless 
dread, akin to that which, in the horror of a nightmare, palsies limbs 
and voice and will. 

Presently, on Roy’s attentive ear, there came a faint rustling, 
accompanied by certain weak scratchings and scrapings, as if a rat in 
muslin petticoats were stealing across the floor. At the same moment 
he distinctly felt a stream of cold air pass over his hands. Lady 
Jane, whispering, “ Didn’t you hear something ?” twined her tremb- 
ling fingers closer in his own, while he strained his eyes to distinguish 
such darker shapes and shadows as seemed to grow out of the darkness 
itself.—“ I hope they won’t come,” whispered tight-waist.—“ Stand to 
your guns, and keep on wishing !” answered one of her supporters ; 
and as she declared subsequently that “she wasn’t the least bit fright- 
ened,” we may infer that she derived confidence from the security of her 
position, guarded by these men-of-war on both flanks, not in the least 
suspecting there could arise misgivings even in their military minds. 
Gloom and silence had already begun to tell on valour, and they 
both admitted next day, when they talked it over at guard-mounting, 
that “if it wasn’t cats or machinery, there was something deuced 
queer in the whole thing !” 

“Come! spirits, come!” said Mrs. Eccleston in her calm treble. 
“Don’t be unkind, sullen, silent, disappointing !_ Have you nothing 
to say to us? Come, gentle spirits, come! Hush! There is onein 
the room now!” John Roy breathed fast, and his hands turned 
cold ; the maiden in spectacles uttered a stifled shriek, and a gentle 
snore announced that the literary man had fallen asleep. 

A chair was heard to move across the floor, at least fifteen feet 
from the circle, and on the table itself two or three taps, as of a finger- 
nail, followed each other in quick succession. 


Great suspense ; tension of the nerves so keen as to be painful. 
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Lady. Jane trembled like a leaf, and John Roy began to think there 
must be “something in it.” 

“They are not in the best of humour,” observed Mrs. Eccleston 
coolly, as a lady might speak of her children or her ponies. “Still, 
if we had a good Medium, we might get a Manifestation. Wait a 
moment. TZvyey will tap out their answers directly. Spirits, are you 
there?” 

Three faint touches, just audible, meaning “ Yes.” 

“Do I know you? Have I ever spoken to you before?” 

A single rap, very distinct, obviously signifying “ No.” 

“ Dear me!” murmured the lady. “I wonder who itis. Neither 
Carrie, nor Helen, nor Augustus. Certainly not Doctor Syntax. Can 
it be poor Merrylegs ?” 

Again a decided “ No.” 

“ Are you interested in any one here ?” 

“Ves.” 

“ Will you speak to him or her ?” 

Ty Ves.” 

“ Shall I go over the alphabet?” 

Three distinct raps, succeeded by a dozen faint little flourishes, 
as though the spirit were capering with delight at so opportune a 
suggestion. 

Mrs. Eccleston then began her A, B, C, going through it with 
admirable patience and self-possession till she came to the letter R, 
when an unmistakable rap, smartly delivered, brought her up, to use 
Brail’s expression, “ all standing.” 

She began again, to get no farther than O, but nearly exhausted 
the whole twenty-six letters the third time till stopped by the last but 
one. 

“R, O, Y,” said Mrs. Eccleston triumphantly. ‘“ Mr. Roy, you 
had better speak for yourself.” 

Our friend found himself fairly committed to a conversation with 
the Shades of the Departed ; and notwithstanding certain misgivings 
concerning his catechism, profession of faith, and baptismal vow, felt 
rather proud of their selection. He was getting accustomed, more- 
over, to the situation, and his nerves reasserted themselves now that 
he required their services. 

“ Are you a friend?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know my past and present ?” 

“ Yes—yes—yes,” followed by many confirmatory little scratches. 

“ My future?” 
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“ Yes,”-doubtfully, and with hesitation. .,*. +... 

‘* What is it?” ee et wv 

Dead silence ; then a few faint taps that seemed outside the 
window, and the march of another chair across ‘a different part of 
the room. 

“TI don’t like it,” named Lady Jane. “TI feel so faint and 
strange. Dear Mrs. Eccleston, won’t you stop them if I get worse?” 

“ Of course I will, dear. .But try and keep up a little longer. I 
am sure they want to tell Mr. Roy something particular,:gnd will 
answer any questions he likes to ask.” 3° 

“Don’t be4rightened, Lady Jane,” added tight-waist, though poe 
own shaking’ accents rather belied the encouragement. “ Nothing 
can happeri if you keep fast hold on both sides.” 

It is to be presumed this young lady suited the action to the word. 
But who is to vouch for the unseen? Some of the party, too, unger 
the combined influence of fear and obscurity, were beginning ta-lose 
their heads. ; 

“Go on, Mr. Roy,” urged his hostess, still perfectly cool and 

“ Don’t keep them waiting. They're very fussy and impatient 
to-night.” 

“T ask you,” continued Roy, in slow, impressive accents, like a 
man reading prayers, “am I destined to succeed in my ‘under- 
taking?” 

“No.” by 

This seemed a damper, and he — well to put the question 
in an amended form. ' 

“ Shall I obtain the dearest wish of my heart ?” Here Lady Jane 
tightened her clasp. She was so frightened, poor woman, and the 
spirits seemed to know too much.. -» 

An answer came in the affirmative, with endless repetitions and 
more triumphant kicking up of-heels, so to speak, in weird, unholy 
mirth. 

“Explain !” rang out from Brail’s deep chest, loud and sonorous, 
as if he were hailing the maintop. 

Dire confusion ensued. Two or three chairs fairly stampeded 
about the room; a distant sofa began to plunge; there came a rush 
of wind, a rustling of dresses, a scraping of feet ; tight-waist pro- 
claimed that something was pulling at her skirts ; and the table, after 
a few preparatory sways and lurches, reared straight on end. 

“Stop it, please!” exclaimed John Roy. “This is getting 
serious. Lady Jane has fainted.” 

“ Give me the match-box,” said Mrs. Eccleston calmly. “ Lady 
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Pandora, you ought to have it in your lap. Spirits! you are rude 
and noisy,” she added in a tone of grave displeasure. ‘“ You must 
behave better another time, or I shall not ask you to come again.” 

Then she struck a light, with great deliberation ; and the bearded 
man, waking up in a start, observed how—except for pale faces, 
blinking eyes, and that they sat closer than at first—the circle seemed 
much in the same relative position as before the lamp was put out 
and he went to sleep. 

Lady Jane, pale, but wholly unconscious, leaned her head on 
Roy’s shoulder ; and one of the Guardsmen asked tight-waist whether 
there was not yet time for her to faint too? Her ladyship’s sup- 
porter, however, occupied himself less with the fair sufferer than with 
the disarrangement of Mrs. Eccleston’s furniture, much of which 
seémed to have moved, by its own volition, about the room. While 
his hostess proffered eau-de-cologne and smelling-salts, he revolved 
these matters in his mind, and, like most of his companions, came to 
the conclusion that there was “something in it.” 

“ We've not had much of a séance,” said Mrs. Eccleston, looking 
calmly round ; “and I am afraid you are all disappointed. The 
conditions were favourable, too, and the weather exactly what they 
like. But they are capricious, there’s no denying, and I don’t think 
they will do anything more for us to-night. Dear me! it’s almost 
one o'clock. I am sure everybody must be hungry, and we really 
deserve some supper after our exertions !” 

So she led the way downstairs to a pretty breakfast-room, where 


a table was laid with fruit, flowers, coffee, ices, cold chicken, sand- 


wiches, and champagne. 

“ What do you think of it?” asked Roy of the lieutenant, as they 
brought up the rear of the procession. “It’s more than strange—it’s 
wonderful. I wish Lady Jane hadn’t fainted. Did you hear how 
they were beginning to answer my questions ?” 

“They know more than we give them credit for,” answered 
Brail mysteriously, and with something approaching a wink. But he 
kept his weather-eye open—that which was next his friend. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EBB AND FLOW. 


“THE dearest wish of his heart”! John Roy could not get the 
words out of his ears. And he was to obtain it ; the spirits had told 
him so. What was the dearest wish of his heart ?—to be divorced from 
Nelly, and to spend the rest of his life with Lady Jane? Hardly! Was 
it not rather to be reconciled with the woman whom he began to think 
he might have suspected and injured without cause, to be assured of 
her innocence, to know she loved him still, and to read forgiveness in 
the true grey eyes that he forced himself to forget by daylight, but 
that haunted him nightly in his dreams? Could the spirits have 
fathomed his inmost thoughts, and was this the boon they promised 
in their mischievous impish glee? Oh ! why would they not explain, 
when so adjured by the frank-hearted sailor? They might have 
accounted for everything, even the letter in Nelly’s handwriting, which 
offered such conclusive evidence of her guilt. 

But for that letter, he would stop proceedings, even now, at the 
eleventh hour. The detective whom he employed had little to report. 
Lord Fitzowen, indeed, seemed to have called more than once of late 
at the Corner Hotel, but penetrated no farther than the threshold ; 
and the gifts of flowers had ceased altogether. Plunged in uncertainty, 
tossed and torn by conflicting emotions, he longed for a friend on 
whom to lean, and began, at this period, much to affect the society 
of Lieutenant Brail. Meanwhile, the Cleopatra of our vacillating 
Antony could not fail to observe his growing absence of mind, uncer- 
tainty of temper, and general despondency. In vain she racked her 
pretty head to find him fresh amusements, and steered her galley 
aimlessly to and fro, in search of some enchanted isle wherein to im- 
prison him, ifonly foranhour. Alas ! there was neither “ youth at the 
prow, nor pleasure at the helm.” No soft zephyrs, nor laughing 
mornings ; nothing of the poets’ glowing imagery, but the coming 
whirlwind, “ that, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey.” 

Of course, Cleopatra became the more exacting, the more captious, 
and pulled all the harder at her string, because it looked like break- 
ing. Equally of course, Antony grew impatient and morose, missed 
his appointments, absented himself without accounting for his time, 
sulked, swore, and on one occasion even quitted her with brutal 
indifference when bathed in a flood of tears ! 

Was this another of the worthless games for which women burn 
such costly candles? Lady Jane asked herself the question, and 
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answered it, too, more than once! But must she therefore submit to 

defeat? No, athousand times,no! If you wanta thing, what matter 

that the article is only shoddy, tinsel, pinchbeck ? Buy it at any cost. 

Does the seller refuse shillings? Offer pounds, hundreds, thousands. 

Never stop to calculate ; sell your present, mortgage your future, and. 
take possession, that you may crow in triumph—over what? an egg 

addled, a bubble burst, a fancy exploded, and a disappointment bitter 
ds gall! 

Then will you have gone through a woman’s experience, and for 
the rest-of your life, if you have any grace, may thank your. mother 
that you were born a man ! 

-Perseverance, obstinacy, call it what you will, is a great feminine 
quality, and in nine cases out of ten meets with the success it deserves. 
Lady Jane, without the least intention of discontinuing the siege should 
she fail, resolved on a coup demain, and the attack, she reflected, could 
best be made under cover of a water-party or some such junketing,’ 
which might lead to a dinner out of town and a drive home by moon-+ 
light. People who know what London life is for those whose business 
consists solely of amusement, will appreciate her ladyship’s exertions 
in trying to collect some twenty friends on the same:day in the 
middle of June. After all, the wit of the company, the man who was 
to make the whole thing “ go off,” disappointed her at the last moment, 
and she was obliged to put a‘faw youth, studying at Cambridge, and 
doing that badly, in his place. 

Lastly, the person for whom somuch trouble must be taken, became 
restive, and declared he didn’t want to go! “The party would bore 
hitn,” hé thought. “ Besides, he hated the river. It was nothing 
but a cesspool now, and it made him sick!” When a woman “stoops 
to conqter,” how low will she not descend? I have seen curtsies 
made to her Majesty—God bless her !—so abject in their grace, that 
the beautiful subject seemed to sink through the palace floor, and one 
almost wondered whether she wouldn’t come up again, like a diving 
duck, half a gun-shot farther off. A lady’s weight can never be cal- 
culated till she has got her foot on your neck. But again, nobody 
knows her extreme docility, unless the position is reversed, and, if 
you have the heart to do it, you crush the flower under your heel 
that would fain be blooming next your heart. Lady Jane must 
have had some twinges ere she brought herself to offer the following 
bribe. 

“We needn’t go on the river if you don’t like ; and as for the 
party boring you, I mean to have the prettiest women and the 
pleasantest men in London. What do you say to that flirting girl 
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with the tight waist—the one we met at Mrs. Eccleston’s? I am 
sure she would come if I asked her.” 

“She’s rather nice,” answered Roy, suddenly discovering that 
a day in the country would be no unpleasant variety for the hot 
weather. 

“ Anything but ¢#a¢!” returned her ladyship. “I should certainly 
not describe her as mice! Loud in her dress, bold in her manner, 
and always on the look-out for admiration which doesn’t arrive.” 

“Why, you said yourself she was pretty !” ret 

“Not exactly. Fresh-looking, but bad style. However, she goes 
down with gentlemen, and unless one invites these sort of damsels- 
errant, the very young men won’t come.” 

This was as much as to say, “ Don’t suppose I am going to let 
you philander about with tight-waist, instead of attending on me. . If 
she is invited, it must be on the express. understanding that you con< 
fine yourself to looking, and nothing more !” 

“Who else?” continued the gentleman in a careless tone, not 
unmarked by Lady Jane, that sufficiently indicated his indifference 
to the other guests. 

“There’s the list. You can look it over for yourself. I told 
Lady Pandora to bring two or three men.” 

“ You had better have said two orthree hundred. Lady Pandora 
is perfectly ridiculous. She can’t move without an escort of cavalry ! 
At her age she ought to know better.” 

“ You don’t like Lady Pandora now that she has become a friend 
of mine, and I only made up to her on your account. She is a good- 
natured woman, after all, and as for her age——” Here Lady Jane 
stopped, remembering that on the pages of Burke her new friend and 
herself were recorded as in the same year. 

Perhaps this is the one disadvantage under which ladies labour 
who are “ born in the purple.” There is no uncertainty in the Peerage 
or the Stud-book. When both are thorough-bred, a man cannot blind 
himself to the fact that his mistress is five-and-thirty, and his mare 
fifteen. 

“She is a very worldly woman,” continued Mr. Roy, who pro- 
fessed of late a dislike to fine ladies and their ways. “I don’t believe 
she has an idea beyond her dress and her visiting-list. I'll be bound 
to say she couldn’t add up three figures, or order dinner for half-a- 
dozen people without a mistake ! ” 

“Or do plain sewing, or make a rice-pudding,” sneered her lady- 
ship, wincing from the implied taunt, and feeling, with a woman’s 
jealous instinct, that he must be thinking of his wife. “She was not 
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brought up to it, Mr. Roy. You don’t expect a lady to have the 
training of a housemaid—or a cook.” 

“T’m tired of ladies! It’s the same story over and over again. 
Have you seen the So-and-sos? Are you going to such-and-such a 
ball? Who are these people? Do they give things? I suppose we. 
shall be obliged to know them! That is all one gets out of the sort 
of women one takes down to dinner seven nights in the week. I 
should like to meet nature sometimes, heart and brains, flesh and 
blood, truth, sympathy, and a little common sense !” 

“* Should you!” thought my lady, who, to do her justice, had in 
her composition more flesh and blood, perhaps even more common 
sense, than he gave her credit for. ‘“ You'll know better some day, 
and certainly you shall not speak like that when I’ve got you safe in 
hand, and firmly broken in!” but she only looked kindly in his face, 
and answered with a spice of covert satire, “I’m surprised you should 
say that. I think a woman is always agreeable with a pleasant man at 
her elbow. We don’t want much encouragement to talk ; and if there 
are long intervals of silence during dinner, it’s generally your fault, 
not ours. At least, that is my experience, and I used to dine out a 
great deal before you came to London.” 

He could not but be mollified by the loving glance and the 
flattering inference. “Any fellow would make himself agreeable who 
sat by you,” he answered. “I was thinking of very different people, 
like Lady Pandora and er lot. Never mind. Let us hear the plan 
of the campaign. Where are you going to take us, and what shall 
you do to us when we get there ?” 

“T meant to go down by water, but you say you hate the river, 
and it does look melancholy with the tide out. My plan is to drive 
to Bushey, where we can all meet and admire the chestnuts. They 
must look beautiful now.” 

“They did a week ago. People take care to miss them at their 
best. Apres?” 

“Then let us go on to Hampton Court, make our bows to bluff 
King Hal, ask some of our poox relations to give us tea, walk in that 
quaint old garden, and perhaps lose ourselves in the Maze. Young 
people delight in the Maze.” 

Visions of tight-waist flitting to and fro like a hunted hind through 
alleys of evergreens crossed John Roy’s brain, and he signified a 
cordial assent. 

“When we’ve had enouzh of it,” continued her ladyship, “let us 
go on to Richmond, dine at ‘The Castle—I’ve arranged all that—and 
Grive home by moonlight. Do you approve?” 
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“T shall like the driving back,” answered Roy, who could not 
well say less, and who, indeed, was never loth to return home from 
such festivities. “I think it sounds pleasant enough.” 

“Then you won’t throw me over?” returned Lady Jane affec- 
tionately. ‘You couldn’t be so cruel! I have got to depend upon 
you so for everything, because I feel that you have too good a heart 
to play me false.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HAMPION COURT. 


“ THEN take Auntie. She likes it, and it will do her good.” 

The speaker was Nelly, sitting in her glass case as usual, pen in 
hand. 

“Steady! I mean to take you both. You'll never be yourself 
again till you get some fresh air. When I knew you first you carried 
a red ensign; now you have hauled it down and hoisted the white. 
Look out, Mrs. John, that you don’t run up the yellow flag before 
. you’ve done !” 

The honest seaman was right; though her smile seemed cheerful 
enough, it could not conceal from Brail, nor from anyone else, the 
ravages deep sorrow and bitter injustice had made on that fair fresh 
face. Her eyes were sunk, her cheeks fallen; and though her beauty had 
gained something in refinement, it had lost the delicacy of tint which 
made it so attractive in the old happy days long ago. 

Even her aunt deplored the change, and held many a consultation 
with their firm friend the lieutenant as to what should be done. The 
one called her “ out-of-sorts,” the other “ out-of-gear,” but neither 
could devise better remedies than amusement, variety, and fresh air. 

“ You ought to go, Nelly, you ought indeed,” argued Mrs. Phipps, 
taking part in these deliberations. “I am sure at your age I would 
have jumped at such an offer, like a cock at a gooseberry! June 
weather, my dear, a day in the country, a pleasure-trip on board a 
steamboat, and a sailor beau to look after you —what more can a young 
woman want? And it’s strange if such an old-established business 
as ours can’t take care of itself for a summer's afternoon. You seem 
to expect you will find the hotel vanished when you come back !” 

So Nelly was over-persuaded, and, accompanied by her aunt,— 
who, having an attraction of her own in the shape of a female friend at 
Hampton Court, required little pressing for so agreeable a jaunt,—put 
_ on, with her best bonnet and a new pair of gloves, as cheerful a face 
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as she could command, to do credit to their gallant escort, the enter- 
prising Brail. 

Auntie’s get-up was not quite so successful. Black and gold, as 

much as possible of both, had always been her conception of full 
dress. But for the one, she was gay and glittering as a jeweller’s 
shop; but for the other, sombre and imposing as a six-plumed hearse. 
Her face, though, shone with good humour, and that well-pleased 
smirk which nobody can call up at will, and which is, indeed, the 
very trade-mark of a Londoner out for a brief, rare holiday. 
_ So these three took shipping in a steamboat at a commodious 
place of embarkation, no longer called Hungerford Stairs, and, except 
that the elder lady showed much interest in a mechanical contrivance 
for lowering the funnel of the steamer under Putney Bridge, while 
she compared its captain, invidiously, with her own nautical hero 
Brail, nothing worthy of remark occurred during the entire passage. 
The lieutenant, who, with a certain bluffness of manner, possessed 
much of that tact which comes from a kind heart, devoted himself to 
Auntie’s amusement, leaving Nelly to the quiet enjoyment of air, 
sunshine, green trees, shining water, and the soothing monotony of 
continuous motion against the stream. If people only knew the 
kindness they can sometimes confer by leaving us alone! This is 
no place to enter on the higher consolations of religion, the gracious 
words spoken expressly for the bruised reed and the broken heart, 
that raise the fallen far above the level of earthly shame and earthly 
care: but, such holy considerations apart, do we sufficiently appreciate 
the mere material repose of mind and body, that we never fail to find 
within the walls of a church? For an hour and three-quarters no 
mortal can molest us with greeting, narrative, or repartee. No post 
invades the sacred precincts, nor note requiring an immediate answer; 
the most enthusiastic acquaintance neither dare smile, nor nod, nor 
insist on shaking hands ; and however dull, nay, drowsy, may be the 
sermon, how can we think it tedious, when it prolongs, if but by 
minutes, this grateful interval of solitude, that comes but one day in 
the whole busy week ! 

Nelly, leaning against the side to watch the water as it flowed by, 
did not so much think as dream. Sorrows, cares, regrets, and injuries 
seemed to float down with the ebb towards the sea; and hope, the 
offspring of memory, as skill is the child of experience, beckoned her 
on to shape her true course against wind and tide, not entirely despair- 
ing of a change here, and confident in a better time hereafter. 

She had struggled to do right, as women alone do struggle, against 
a flood of difficulties under which a man would long ago have yielded 
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and gone down. It is not the so-called stronger sex that fights hardest 
with privation, sorrow, the tempter’s lures, and its own overpowering 
affections, for the bare reward of an approving conscience. In London 
alone, how many thousands are there of an undefeated Legion who 
work their fingers to the bone on a dry crust and a sip of tea, rather 
than lose an atom of self-respect, or suffer a breath of suspicion to 
dim their spotless shields !_ What are the boasts of chivalry to courage 
such as this? And for us gentlemen, who assume to hold honour as 
the very air we breathe, do we help or hinder them in their path? 
No. We look on such things too lightly, and, in spite of a dishonest 
proverb, believe me, “ All is zof fair in love and war !” 

“Why, you’re better every moment, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Phipps, as the steamer touched its landing-place. “ By the time we 
get to Hampton Court you'll look like yourself again, and do us credit; 
won't she, Mr. Brail? As for me, I declare, the river, and the breeze, 
and the swans, and one thing and another, have set me up so, that if 
the fiddler would only go on with his scraping, I do believe I should 
begin to dance. I feel like five-and-twenty, Mr. Brail, and I’ve you 
to thank for it ; but I shou/d relish a glass of ginger-beer ! ” 

That refreshment was easily obtained, and the three soon found 
themselves at Hampton Court Palace, where Mrs. Phipps went to visit 
her friend, maid and housekeeper to a peer’s daughter living rent-free 
as the lodger of her sovereign, while Nelly and Brail walked on to 
wait in the gardens, where they met a crowd of both sexes, chiefly 
Londoners of the lower class, about to return home by train, happy, 
hilarious, and, seeing that it was thirsty, hay-making weather, not quite 
so well-behaved as usual. 

“Excuse me for a minute!” exclaimed Brail, whose quick eye 
caught sight of an old ship-mate in the throng. “ Don’t go farther than 
the lawn. I shall be back directly. I can’t help myself. It’s a case 
of man overboard. There’s nothing else to be done !” 

His face expressed stern disgust, and, indeed, not without cause. 
In the midst of some half-dozen roughs, who looked perhaps worse 
than they really were, but could only be classed as the least desirable 
society for an officer and a gentleman, he spied an old friend holding 
forth with such thickened volubility of speech and grotesque vehe- 
mence of gesture, as declared him to. be pleasantly drunk at six in 
the afternoon. 

His face shone, his eyes wandered, he swayed and lurched on 
uncertain feet with idiotic smiles, while his hat was pushed back on 
his head at the angle that denotes hopeless imbecility or irretrievable 
defeat. 
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Alas ! can such things be? Sober, this man was a smart officer, a 
consummate seaman, a hearty messmate, and a sterling friend. Drunk, 
he seemed simply a butt, a laughing-stock, a tom-fool for the rabble 
to hoot and jeer. 

He knew it, too—nobody better—in his lucid intervals ; knew that . 
his professional prospects, the bread he ate, his standing as an officer, 
his character as a gentleman, his soundness of mind and body, the 
very welfare of his soul, depended on resistance to that vicious craving 
which had grown to be his curse ; and yet he gave way, hob-nobbing, 
as it were, with the demon who pressed the poison to his lips, and 
priding himself on such good-fellowship as must constitute the con- 
viviality of hell. 

Not broke yet, strange to say, but wearing the Queen’s uniform 
still, and drawing the Queen’s pay. Never a week in port without 
many a “ squeak for it ;” sometimes, even in blue-water, guilty of that 
offence which is justly unpardonable by our Articles of War. Who 
shall say how often his mess-mates screened him by taking his duty 
on themselves ; how the very top-men anticipated his orders, moved 
by pity, not without contempt, or the master-at-arms turned away his 
lantern in mingled sorrow and disgust? ‘The surgeon’s mate tried in 
vain to make him a teetotaller, as the one indispensable step towards 
becoming hereafter an admiral. 

Catching sight of Brail, he recognised his old shipmate, and 
staggered to meet him with a cordiality that must have seemed truly 
gratifying, had it not been the offspring of grog. 

“Come aboard at last, my hearty!” said he, holding on to his 
friend, and hiccoughing his greetings in strange confusion of time and 
place. “An old mess-mate, my lads,” looking angrily around. 
“ Make him welcome, all hands, and don’t stand grinning there like 
a shipload of monkeys! He’s an explorer, my sons, this is—a North 
Pole man! Excuse me, old chap; we'd have had the yards squared 
and the side manned, if you’d only warned us. Give us your flipper 
—there’s mine! Look at it ; I tell ye, as honest a fist as ever broke 
a biscuit! Holdon now! Let's go below and liquor up!” 

With a view of carrying out this hospitable suggestion, he suffered 
Brail to lead him out of the gardens, closely watched by one of the 
care-takers of the place, and dismissed with three cheers from the 
rabble, for whom this agreeable little interlude had provided a laugh- 
abie entertainment, tragic, comic, and burlesque, with nothing to pay. 

Our friend felt in a false position, and winced sorely ; but he was 
the last man to shirk a job, however unpleasant, that came in the 
shape of duty ; so he steered his drunken companion towards the inn as 
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best he could, resolving, when safely housed, to put him in charge of 
the landlord, lock him up in a bed-room, and return for him after 
Auntie and Mrs. John had concluded their day’s amusement, the last 
thing at night. 

It was most inconvenient, and Brail believed nothing could have 
added to his discomfiture ; but even in the lowest depths there is a 
lower deep still ; and as no man should presume to declare he has 
spent a happy day till it is time to go to bed, so there is no social 
complication so perplexing but that it may be enhanced by the in- 
opportune arrival of fresh actors on the scene. 

At the gate that offered egress and escape, the sober sailor, grap- 
pling stoutly to his drunken mess-mate, found himself in the very 
centre of Lady Jane’s party, comprising some of the smartest people 
in London, who had yawned their way through Bushey Park under 
the chestnuts, to seek new distraction, or, at least, something fresh to 
weary them, in the Palace Gardens. 

Lords and ladies, chaperons and their charges, old men and 
women, wives without their husbands, husbands without their wives, 
such a gathering as constitutes a pleasant pic-nic, all in the freshest 
attire, and all, more or less, wishing for dinner-time—some to exchange 
secrets, some partners, some because they were hungry, some because 
they were bored. 

So much beauty, rigged so tastefully, was too much for a British 
sailor in his cups, and nothing but Brail’s personal strength prevented 
his charge from staggering up to Lady Jane herself, and asking her to 
dance with him then and there. 

Covered with confusion, but holding on to his man like one of the 
old-fashioned press-gang, our lieutenant had nearly extricated himself 
from the well-dressed, well-bred, wondering throng, when, of all 
people in the world, he came face to face with Lord Fitzowen and 
Miss Bruce! Even at such a crisis he did not lose his head. Boy 
and man, his training had gifted him with a second nature, that only 
grew the calmer and more quicksighted for increasing emergency. 
He marked Hester turn red and pale ; nor were the truth and courage 
lost on him that prompted the girl to defy criticism and give him a 
kindly greeting as she went by. 

Good-natured Fitz, who seemed in lower spirits than usual, made 
no comments whatever, but others of the company were neither so 
courteous nor so discreet. 

“Who is your friend, Miss Bruce?” asked one ; “‘ Jack’s alive !” 
laughed another, recognising the Arctic explorer, and pleased to have 
a fling, like the world in*general, at a man who had made his mark 
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“ The grog has been served out early to-day, and these two have taken 
their allowance ;” while Lady Jane whispered in her ear, “ My dear 
Hester, what a disgusting sight! How coudd you notice him? I hope 
you will never speak to the man again !” 

Partly for the pleasure of contradicting her ladyship, more, we 
will hope, from an honest instinct of manhood, John Roy took up 
the cudgels for his ally— 

“ How like Brail!” he exclaimed; “always first to help in.a 
difficulty. He is hauling a drunken man out of the Gardens. I'll 
go and see him through the job !” 

So, without waiting for Hester’s bright glance of gratitude, or the 
scowl with which her ladyship—who wanted him to-day, of all days, 
at her apron-strings—reproved his desertion, he turned his steps 
towards the inn, leaving the rest to roam through the cool stone- 
passages of the Palace, and—delightful pastime !—shout to each other 
how completely they were bewildered in the Maze. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MIDHAT PASHA ON TURKISH 
HISTORY AND REFORM. 


IDHAT PASHA’S paper in the JVineteenth Century of last 
month is both valuable and opportune. If the Pleni- 
potentiaries assembled at Berlin wish to convince themselves of the 
utter hopelessness of regenerating the Turkish Empire, either in 
Europe or Asia, let them read that paper. Here is a representative 
Turk, who has held the highest offices in the Turkish Empire, a man 
who claims to be an enlightened, nay, a constitutional, reformer, 
conversant with Western civilisation, and burning to place his country 
in the front rank of civilised States; and what does he tell us? 
With imperturbable calmness, he gives us a sketch of Turkish history 
and policy which, in so far as it relates to the condition of the rayahs, 
has scarcely a single grain of truth in it. Does he believe what he 
has published? If he does, it makes the case more hopeless than if 
he had deliberately stated what he knew to be untrue. It is useless 
to prescribe for a patient who is incurably blind to his own malady. 
Not believing himself seriously ill, he naturally refuses the only 
remedy which would save him from death. If Midhat Pasha’s paper 
is to be accepted as a fair representation of the Turkish mind, the 
Sick Man is evidently past praying for. 
The aim of his paper is stated by himself as follows :— 

All those who were awaiting with anxiety a solution of the Eastern Question 
in conformity with the public interest of Europe, must at the present day, in view 
of the complications of every description which have arisen, seek to know what 
has been in reality the spring of their miscalculations, the true course of their 
illusions. To my thinking, the cause is due to the fact that data contradictory or 
wanting in precision, and information at once vague and incomplete, have been 
given under different circumstances in respect of the historical facts, the geogra- 
phical and ethnographical condition of the Ottoman Empire, as well as in respect 
of the character, manners, and aspirations of the different peoples of which it is 


composed. 

Midhat accordingly undertakes to correct the “illusions” which 
he deplores ; and, for the sake of those who may not have seen his 
paper, I shall give here an epitome of what he says before I proceed 
to deal with it. 
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It is, we are told, an “ illusion” propagated by the “ enemies ” of 
Turkey that there is any “servitude of the Christians,” or that 
“ Christians in Turkey are looked upon as vile slaves.” “It is neces- 
sary to demonstrate the falsity of these accusations,” and to explain 


“ the principles that have always guided the Government in its mode » 


of action towards its non-Mussulman subjects.” Midhat thereupon 
favours us with “a retrospective glance at history.” From this 
“ retrospective glance” we learn that “the principle of government 
in Islamism rests on essentially democratic bases, inasmuch as the 
sovereignty of the people (souveraineté nationale) is recognised.” ‘“Con- 
sequently every Mussulman looks upon himself as a member of the 
great national fainily. He enjoys in virtue of this title all civil 
rights, personal liberty, equality before the law.” Midhat admits that 
the Mussulman “has not shown himself always disposed to admit 
the same rights in an equal degree to other races.” This, however, 
he considers a small matter, since the Mussulman “ has never ceased 
to profess the principle of a wide toleration towards” non-Mussul- 
mans. “Under Mussulman dominion all religions have enjoyed 
security as well as fulness of liberty.” “The Mussulman religion,” 
moreover, “ ordains justice,” and inflicts “ the severest punishment” 
on transgressors. This, more than the sword, has been the cause of 
the rapid progress of Islam. “ Neighbouring countries, before ever 
they were attacked, were already—such is the radiant power of 
justice—annexed in spirit to the dominion” of the Mahommedan 
conquerors. ‘When Roumelia was conquered,” “the noble prin- 
ciples professed by the Mussulman victors forbade them to exercise 
any pressure, any violence on the consciences of the populations 
subject to their sway. They allowed the conquered to preserve their 
religion, their language, their property, and all their goods.” “Our 
sovereigns may boast of having been, and of being up to the present 
day, the protectors of every form of worship.” This tolerance, 
according to our instructor, is such that it ought rather to be 
described as “the tenderness of the Sultans with respect to the 
Christians.” 

Such was the happy state of Turkey when its Mussulman con- 
querors had fairly established their authority on the Bosphorus. The 
just, the tolerant, the tender Turk was a refuge for the oppressed, a 
beacon to the wayfarer, “from one end of Europe to the other.” 
“ The peoples,” outside the Eden of Turkish dominion, “were at the 
mercy of the ills engendered of revolt and war,” for the Christian 
nations of Europe “had not yet emerged from the state of barbarism 
in which they existed. As a consequence of this state of things, 
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crowds of immigrants pressed from all directions towards the 
Ottoman countries, where they sought refuge and protection.” “ All 
these fugitives recovered their liberty on the soil of the Empire.” 
And the rayahs of Turkey at the present day “are the children and 
descendants of these same emigrants,” and they “are still enjoying 
the same prerogatives and a prosperity which is incontestable.” 
There is a small discrepancy here which may be noticed parenthetic- 
ally. When the Turks took possession of their European dominion 
they found it thickly populated, and Midhat Pasha assures us that they 
left the Christians in the undisturbed enjoyment of their religion, their 
lands, and “all their goods.” But in the passage just quoted he 
tells us that the present Christian subjects of Turkey “are the 
children and descendants” of the crowds of Christian “ emigrants ” 
who fled from barbarous Christendom to the blissful haven of Ottoman 
rule. But, in that case, where are the descendants of the still more 
numerous crowds of Christians whom Midhat’s ancestors found in the 
country? The true solution may possibly be found in an Eastern 
proverb, of which Midhat Pasha may have heard. It says that “a 
lie has no legs.” Set it in motion, and it is pretty sure to come to the 
ground. This, however, is by the way. Midhat Pasha winds up his 
sketch of Ottoman history “ till the eighteenth century ” by the asser- 
tion that the Christians of Turkey have always “enjoyed perfect 
liberty,” “for the Mussulmans never have oppressed the Christians.” 

Such is Midhat Pasha’s sketch of Turkish history. Let us com- 
pare it with authentic facts. And first as to the question of toleration. 

It must be admitted that on this point Midhat Pasha errs in 
respectable company. Some persons of note in this country have at 
various times extolled the tolerant spirit and practice of Turkish 
rule, and contrasted it unfavourably with that of Russia. The last 
instance of this kind that has come under my notice is an article in 
the last number of the Zaindurgh Review, entitled, “The Present 
and the Future of the East.” The writer of the article treats his 
readers to the following contrast between Russia and Turkey. As to 
the former :— 

Her ecclesiastical policy is one of supreme intolerance ; she persecutes the 
Latin Church in Poland, the Lutheran Church in the Baltic Provinces, the Jews 
everywhere. No minister of another faith can enter the Russian dominions with- 
out the express permission of the Emperor.’ . . . . Are those Russian principles 





1 This astounding assertion is mace on the strength of one isolated case, which 
must have been the result of some stupid mistake, or some strange freak of capri- 
cious officialism. I have ‘‘ entered the Russian dominions without the express 
permission of the Emperor,” and so have hundreds of other English clergymen. 
Ministers of religion entering Russia are under no special restrictions whatsoever, 
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to be applied to Turkey? . . . . Turkey is absolutely tolerant of all Churches and 
creeds, and leaves each body of believers to manage their own spiritual affairs 
and to multiply schools and missions as they please. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every sentence of this 
extract, both as regards Russia and Turkey, is directly the reverse 
of the truth. The ecclesiastical policy of Russia, so far from being» 
one of “supreme intolerance,” is, on the contrary, one of supreme 
tolerance. I can imagine some of my readers smiling at the 
temerity, as they will think it, of this assertion—such is the dense 
ignorance in respect to everything Russian which prevails even 
among educated people in England. Let us come to facts, then. 

Throughout the Empire of All the Russias the civil and military 
services are open, from the lowest grade to the highest, to every 
Russian subject, without regard to religious belief. Count Nesselrode, 
Prince Gortschakoff’s predecessor as Chancellor of the Empire, lived 
and died in communion with the Church of England. Prince 
Gortschakoff’s successor may be an Anglican, a Roman Catholic, a 
Jew, even a Mussulman. His religious persuasion will make no 
difference if he is qualified for the post in other respects. It is the 
same in the military service. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian army may profess and practise any religion he likes. He 
need not be a member of the Russian Church. He may belong to 
any other form of religion. Mussulman officers mingled on equal 
terms with their Christian comrades in the Russian army in Bulgaria, 
and some Mussulmans were in high command on the Russian side in 
Armenia. In this respect Russia is more tolerant than England. As 
regards our civil service, there are still two high offices for which 
none but English Churchmen are eligible—the custody of the Great 
Seal and the Vice-Royalty of Ireland ; and it is not more than a dozen 
years ago since the law was abolished which reserved the Lord 
Chancellorship of Roman Catholic Ireland for the exclusive tenure 
of Protestant lawyers. Our military service has always been less 
exclusive than the civil, except as regards Mussulmans. These have 
never been allowed in any part of our dominions to rise above the 
rank of subalterns. Whether, since the Mutiny, a stray Mussulman 
now and then may have reached the rank of captain I cannot say for 
certain ; but I believe the Army List may be searched in vain for a 
Mussulman field-officer holding Her Majesty’s commission. Nor is 
this all. Native gentlemen in our Indian armies have never, as a 


Burke thought it hard to ‘‘ bring an indictment against a whole nation.” The 
writer in the Edinburgh Review finds it easy enough. Give him one solitary fact, 
and it suffices him, though a thousand facts may be produced on the other 


side. 
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rule, been treated as equals by English officers. They have’ been 
regarded as “niggers,” and treated accordingly; and it is not many 
years since the civil service has been open to them, nor is it open to 
them even yet in all its branches and grades. 

How differently does Russia deal with her Mussulman subjects ! 
The whole empire is open to them in all its civil and military depart- 
ments ; and—what they appreciate still more—they are treated in all 
respects on a footing of perfect equality with their Christian fellow- 
subjects. There are Mussulman officers in the Imperial Guard ; and 
they are received not only at Court and in society, but in the barrack 
and at the mess-table, as equals in every respect of their Christian 
comrades. One of the delusions common in this country is that we 
understand so much better than Russia how to deal with Mussulman 
populations. The facts which I have stated appear to me to prove 
the contrary ; and, with perhaps the exception of recently-conquered 
territories, I believe that the Mussulmans of Russia are more 
genuinely loyal to her rule than ours are to our rule. 

Midhat Pasha thinks that the predominance of Russian influence 
in Bulgaria, or any other part of what is now Turkish territory, would be 
fatal to the religious freedom of the Mussulman population. I am 
no advocate for the predominance of Russian influence in Bulgaria ; 
but this is not because I think that Russian influence would menace 
the religious freedom of the Mussulman population. Russian influence 
is supreme in Turkistan, and how fares it with Mohammedanism 
there? Let us hear Mr. Schuyler :— 

There has not been the slightest hindrance offered by the Russians to the 
full exercise of Mohammedanism, which is professed by many Russian officials, 
and is one of the State religions, the most of the Mussulman subjects of the Empire 
being under the control of the Mufti, who resides at Ufa, and who, by-the-by, 
isa Russian nobleman and an accomplished gentleman. . . . The natives 
are content in seeing that their religion is not oppressed ; and that there are no 
martyrs is perhaps one reason why there is [among the Mussulmans] less religious 
enthusiasm.! 


But there is the classical case of “ Russian persecution” in Poland. 
There are, however, two sides to that question ; and those who look 
only at one side are naturally unaware that one of the first interven- 
tions of Russia in the affairs of Poland was in the character, together 
with England and some other Powers, of champion in the cause of 
religious toleration. One of the most bitter writers against Russia 
who ever put pen to paper is the German Schlosser. I quote him, 
therefore, as a witness whose impartiality will not be questioned. 


' Turkistan, vol. i. p. 162. 
D2 
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After stating that Dissenters in Poland “had been most brutally 
oppressed by the Jesuits and Papists,” he proceeds :— 

In the sixteenth century all those nobles who professed the Protestant faith, 
or belonged to the party of the Socinians (Fratres Poloni), or were members of the 
Greek Church, to which several very distinguished families belonged, enjoyed the 
same rights and privileges as their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, and were 
eligible to all public offices of trust and authority. Inthe course of the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits and the influence of the Papal Nuncio had succeeded in 
effecting their suppression, or at least their partial exclusion. The consequence 
was that at the peace of Oliva, England, Brandenburg, and Denmark guaranteed 
the possession and exercise of their civil rights to the dissident Poles in order to 
protect the minority from further violence and oppression on the part of the 
majority. 

This was in 1660. But the dominant party gradually reasserted 
its intolerant sway, and in 1764 matters had reached such a pass 


that 


the Dissidents appealed to the Powers which had guaranteed the exercise 
of their rights, made further representations respecting their condition, and the 
Russians assembled a new army on the frontiers. The condition of Poland at that 
time was such as, in some measure, to call for interference ; for, having regard to 
the objects for which Governments are chosen, and men form themselves into 
societies, it might almost appear as if Russia and Prussia interfered on grounds of 


pure justice and humanity. 

The Pope interfered on the other side, and the sequel I give in 
the words of Schlosser :— 

The circumstance of the Pope’s interference compelled the English and 
Danish ambassadors, although against their inclination, to join with Russia and 
Prussia, at least on one point. The Nuncio made a speech to the Diet full 
of all those well-known phrases of ecclesiastical unction which descended from 
the Middle Ages, and were employed by the Curia in public affairs, in which 
he formally protested against'the concession of those rights and privileges to the 
heretics which had been guaranteed to them bythe Powers at Oliva. Rome, 
unfortunately, gained her object and sealed the doom of Poland ; Soltyk’s party 
[in the Diet] proved victorious. 

That is to say, the dissensions of Poland caused by the intolerance 
of the dominant majority brought about its downfall. 

Colonel Mansfield’s despatches are the main groundwork of the 
attacks on Russia for the alleged persecution of the Roman Catholics of 
Poland. I wonder how many of those who have echoed that charge have 
taken the trouble to read the Parliamentary Paper which contains 
Colonel Mansfield’s despatches. Nearly all of them, I imagine, have 
taken their impression from the misleading extracts which found their 
way into the newspapers. The general opinion is that the Russian 
Government, having resolved to force the Uniat Greeks within the pale 
of the Orthodox Church, began to carry out its resolution by a 
system of revolting persecution, including the flogging of women and 
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children. And all the conversions which have taken place are 
believed to have been effected in this way. But Colonel Mansfield 
not only does not say this ; he says precisely the contrary. In one of 
his latest despatches he says :— 

The United Greek conversions to Russian orthodoxy have made considerable 
progress since I last had the honour to address your Lordship on the subject, and 
in the Government of Lublin the whole of the United Greeks, numbering some- 
thing over 250,000, have passed over to the National Church. . . . The 
movement has been effected with comparatively little pressure, certainly with 
nothing approaching to personal violence. 

The true state of the case is, I believe, somewhat as follows :— 

When the Uniat Greeks of Poland acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Pope in the sixteenth century, they stipulated for certain privi- 
leges ; among the rest, that they should be allowed the use of their 
own form of religious rites, and of their own liturgy in the Slavonian 
tongue ; that there should be neither images aor organs in their 
churches, and that their clergy should be allowed to marry. These 
and other privileges were ratified by Clement VIII. in the bull Magnus 
Dominus. In the Church of Rome, however, there has always been a 
centralising party which abominates local liberties and privileges, and 
aims at the reduction of everything within the Roman Obedience to 
one monotonous level of uniformity modelled on the use of Rome. 
Attempts in this direction were made at various times among the 
Uniats of Poland ; but on complaints being made to the authorities 
at Rome, the Popes generally granted bulls confirming that of 
Clement VIII. Even as late as 1856 the late Pope confirmed the 
policy of his predecessors. 

The Ultramontanes, however, had never relinquished their efforts, 
and they succeeded in some districts in Latinising the liturgy of the 
Uniats, which is almost identical with that of the Russian Church. 
They were aided in this propaganda by influential landowners, who 
being themselves Roman Catholics, many of them also _ill- 
affected towards Russia, were naturally anxious to wean the people 
on their estates from the ritual of the Russian Church. ‘The 
movement was thus partly ecclesiastical and partly political ; eccle- 
siastical in so far as the Ultramontane party had anything to do with 
it, political as regards the aspirations and aims of the Polish land- 
lords. In the various insurrections in Poland the majority of the 
lower orders, and the Uniats in particular, have sided with Russia. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the Russian Government had the 
strongest possible ground for damaging the Latin propagandism 
among the Uniats, while the Ultramontane and Polish parties had 
equally strong reasons for wishing to detach the Uniats from a ritual 
which served to attach them to Russia. 
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Matters were brought to a crisis soon after the Vatican Council. 
The Pope went clean over to the Ultramontane party, and an active 
propaganda was commenced among the Uniats. Most of the clergy 
were strongly opposed to the Latin innovations, and in some cases 
issued orders for a return to the primitive ritual. In some cases, 
however, the people had got used to the innovations, and broke out 
into riot in defence of them. Various expedients were used by the 
propagandist party to arouse their passions—sometimes even against 
their own priests when the latter opposed the Ultramontanes. It is 
Colonel Mansfield who reports as follows :— 

In one district a bleeding crucifix has caused some commotion, and in others 
various apparitions of the Virgin have been announced. In the first case the 
parish priest was much maltreated by the peasants for trying to make them under- 
stand that the supposed phenomenon was due to the exudations of resin, owing to 
the heat, from the fresh wood of which the cross is made. It is a cause for regret 
that the authorities are not acting with sufficient vigour in impeding the assem- 
bling of the peasants in connection with the alleged miracles ; and should the 
movement increase, some trouble may ensue. 

He attributes the mischief to 
the more bigoted of the educated classes [Roman Catholics], who circulate the 
report that the clergy have been intimidated by the Government into discrediting 
the miracles in the eyes of the laity. 

The Russian local authorities met these tactics in some districts 
by measures of harsh repression ; and I have no doubt, though the 
evidence even on that point is conflicting, that forcible measures 
were sometimes used for the re-conversion of the Latinised Uniats. 
Two facts, however, must in fairness be added. First, Colonel 
Mansfield does not give on his own personal knowledge the cases 
of cruelty which he relates ; he gives them secondhand. Secondly, 
in sending Colonel Mansfield’s accounts to the Foreign Office, our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg qualifies them by the following im- 
portant reservations :— 

From the scanty information which I am enabled to obtain here, I am 
inclined to think that a considerable pressure has been brought to bear on the 
members of the United Greek Church by the local authorities, to induce them to 
join the National Church ; whilst, at the same time, I do not attach implicit 
credence to the impassioned reports of party and political enthusiasts. It is very 
possible that the Polish party, who have always a yearning for their national faith 
and independence, may have profited of this opportunity to give a highly-coloured 
and exaggerated statement of the influences which have been used in favour of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, and that they have intentionally propagated sensa- 
tional stories with a view to the furtherance of national and patriotic objects. I 
have inquired from my Austrian colleague as to the nature of the reports which 
his Government have received on this subject, and he has informed me that no 
mention has been made by the Austrian Consul-General at Warsaw of the exercise 
of cruelty, although he stated that doubtless considerable pressure had been 
resorted to by the local authorities to obtain the desired result. 
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Austria, be it remembered, is a Catholic Power, and the zeal of 
her Consul-General in Poland in quest of information would 
naturally be quickened by his sympathy for his co-religionists. His 
ignorance, therefore, of “the exercise of cruelty” goes far, in my 
opinion, to invalidate the sensational stories reported by Colonel 
Mansfield. Had Colonel Mansfield himself witnessed what he re- 
ports, his testimony would of course have been decisive. But none 
of his charges. of cruelty rests on his own personal evidence, -and.the 
‘ worst of them is given on the prejudiced authority of a Roman 
Catholic Polish proprietor. His “ veracity ” Colonel Mansfield “ has 
no reason to doubt.” But it is not a question of “veracity.” There 
is nothing to show that the gentleman in question was himself a per- 
sonal witness of what he told Colonel Mansfield. 

Granting, therefore, the use of what the Austrian Consul-General 
calls “considerable pressure” in the conversion of some of the Uniats, 
Colonel Mansfield himself reports. that in the larger number of 
cases—250,000 in one district—“ the movement has. been effected 
with comparatively little pressure, certainly with nothing approaching 
to personal violence.” The charges of “barbarity” and “ cruelty,” 
on the other hand, must be pronounced not proven. They rest on 
no evidence which would be accepted in any English court of 
justice. And even at the worst, it is in fact not a case of religious 
persecution at all; that is to say, religious considerations were not 
the primary motive of whatever pressure Russia has brought to bear 
on the Roman Catholics of Poland. The real motive is political, 
and religion is but an accident in the case. It would be just as true 
to say that the murder of a Baptist preacher and the cruel flogging 
of Baptist women in Jamaica, under Governor Eyre, are a case of 
religious persecution. 

So much as to the question of religious toleration in Russia. 
The reader will now, I trust, see that on that score at least the Mus- 
sulmans of Bulgaria have nothing to fear from a temporary occupation 
by Russia. 

Let us now compare Midhat Pasha’s description of religious 
toleration in Turkey with the real state of the case in law and 
fact. 

By the law of Turkey, as of every Mussulman State that has ever 
held independent sway, religious toleration, as we understand it, is 
sternly and absolutely forbidden. By religious toleration I mean the 
free unfettered right to practise and propagate one’s religion. The 
Christians of Turkey are subject to all sorts of disabilities, cruelties, 
and degradations, just because they are Christians ; and as to pro- 
pagating their faith, of course they may—among each other. The more 
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they vex and weaken each other, the better the Porte likes it. No 
Power ever understood better the maxim of divide et impera. But 
let a Christian subject of the Porte dare to convert a Mussulman, 
and by the law and practice of Turkey it is death to both of 
them. But let us see what the law of Turkey actually says on this. 
question. 

Turkey, like all other Mussulman States, is governed by a Sacred 
Law which can never be modified or repealed. This Law consists of 
the decrees of the Great Mohammedan doctors, based on the Koran 
and on the traditions of the Prophet, and even on his silence on 
some questions. The Turkish code is embodied in a work called the 
Multeka, written originally in Arabic, and translated into Turkish 
under Sultans Ibrahim I. and Mohammed II. An abstract of the 
Multeka, called the “ Majma,” has been in use for some time in 
Turkey, and is the standard book of reference among all Turkish 
lawyers and in courts of justice. The last copy was published in 
1856, with the Government stamp upon its cover, immediately after 
the publication of the Hatti-humayoun. This was done probably 
for the purpose of convincing the Mussulmans of the Empire that 
the high-sounding promises of the MHatti-humayoun were not 
intended to interfere with the sacred and inalienable right of the 
Mussulman to oppress the Christian, but only to throw dust into the 
eyes of Europe. Ubicini, a competent authority, since he wrote as 
an avowed apologist of the Porte and with the knowledge of a 
Turkish official, describes the Multeka! as follows :—“ All points 
respecting dogmas, divine worship, morals, civil and political law, &c., 
are so immutably settled in this work as to dispense with all future 
glosses and interpretations.” It is “regarded as an authority without 
appeal.” Now let us see what this “authority without appeal ” lays 
down in the abstract of it published with the Government stamp in 
1856. 

“ The people of the Book” (Kitabi, i.e. Christians, Jews, and Sama- 
ritans) are allowed to ransom their lives once a year by the payment 
of tribute. The form of receipt given to the Christians on payment 
of this capitation tax imports that the sum of money received is taken 
as a compensation for being permitted to wear their heads that year, 
The tribute, moreover, is quite arbitrary, and may be fixed at any 
figure and in any form the Sultan may please. For a long time, as 
everybody knows, the Christians had to pay the ransom tax not only 
in money but in the flower of their children, who, after having been 
compelled to embrace Mohammedanism, were sent to replenish the 


' The reader who is curious about the Multeka will find a very full abstract of 
it, in French, in the splendid work of D’Ohsson. 
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harems of their conquerors, and formed the famous corps of Janis- 
saries. It is a striking commentary on the boasted religious tole- 
ration of Turkey that for centuries her armies were recruited from 
Christian youths who were torn from their homes and compelled 
to embrace the religion of their captors, and were then, in their 
turn, forced to propagate their new religion by the persuasive argu- 
ment of the sword. 

But suppose the Christian refuses to pay the ransom tax, be it in 
money or in children? “In that case,” says the Majma, “some 
say that he should be imprisoned and forced to pay; but the majority 
of law authorities agree that he must be put to the sword or made a 
slave.” 

“When the collector takes the tribute from him he should treat 
him very harshly, as by shaking him, beating him on the breast, or 
even dragging him on the ground, and should say to him at the same 
time, ‘Give the tribute, O tributary, O enemy of Allah,’ and this 
he should do in order to degrade and disgrace him.” 

In the same tolerant code it is also prescribed that the Christian 
must be distinguished from the Mussulman by his dress (which must 
be of coarser cloth than the Mussulman’s and of a different shape). 
He must not contaminate the air which the Mussulman breathes by 
dwelling in the same quarter of the city with him. If a Christian 
(who may be a nobleman) meets a Mussulman (who may be a 
beggar), the former must go off the pavement so that the Mussulman 
may pass without touching him.' “The Christian must put a sign 
on his gate so that beggars may not say ‘God bless you.’” The 
Christian must not ride a horse. “He may ride a donkey in 
case of necessity, and then he must use a coarse cushion instead of 
a saddle, and he must dismount whenever he meets a Moslem.” ? 

? Eton tells a story which illustrates in a striking manner the Mussulman’s in- 
grained feeling, taught from his infancy, of his eternal superiority over the Christian. 
A Turkish prisoner (a private soldier), on his parole at Cherson, happened to 
‘**meet a Russian officer on a narrow pavement where only one person could 
pass, and the street being exceedingly dirty (over the shoes), the Turk, as if he 
had been in the streets of Constantinople, made a sign with his hand to the officer 
to descend from the pavement into the dirt. This appeared to the officer so 
exceedingly ridiculous that he burst out into a fit of laughter ; upon which the 
Turk abused him in the grossest language, such as is used to infidels in Turkey, 
and still insisted on the officer’s going out of his way.” The officer beckoned to 
a Russian soldier, who came up and pushed the Turk into the gutter. The scene 
was witnessed by the Governor, who came out and ‘‘ reprimanded the fellow for 
his insolence,” reminding him at the same time of the treatment Russian soldiers 
were receiving at the hands of the Turks. The Turk calmly answered, ‘* They 
are infidels, but I am a Mohammedan.” —Survey of the Turkish Empire, p. 113. 

? Consul Calvert told Mr. Nassau Senior that in the interior of Turkey 
** Christians were not allowed to ride on horses ; they were required to wear a 
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Here is another prescription of the Sacred Law of Turkey as laid 
down in the Multeka and Majma :— 

It is not lawful for Christians or Jews to build churches or convents in our 

land, nor for the Magii to build temples for fire-worship . . . . They are allowed 

to repair old churches which are in ruins, but they must do this with the old 
material, in the same place, and without any additions. It is not lawful for them 
to sound bells except inside their churches, and so gently that they shall not be 
heard outside . . . . A Christian is not permitted to use arms or to wear them, 
and his evidence is not to be received against a Moslem. 

This may suffice as an illustration of the toleration granted by the 
Porte to its Christian subjects. But I may be told that the practice 
of the Turkish Government is better than its law. Midhat Pasha, 
indeed, asserts that neither in law nor in practice have the Christians 
of Turkey anything to complain of. “The Mussulmans never have 
oppressed the Christians,” and all stories to the contrary are merely 
Russian inventions. “Almost on the morrow of the evacuation of 
the Ottoman territory by the allied troops, Prince Gortschakoff hurled 
a note of denunciation against the oppression of the Bulgarians by 
the Turkish Government ; an inquiry was held, and disclosed no act 
of this nature.” This assertion is an astounding display of effrontery 
even for a Turkish Pasha. Midhat refers to the circular despatch of 
Prince Gortschakoff in the summer of 1860. A Turkish official 
apparently cannot be accurate even where perversion of facts serves 
no obvious purpose. Prince Gortschakoff’s complaint was not con- 
fined to “the oppression of the Bulgarians by the Turkish Govern- 
ment.” His words are: “For more than a year the official reports 
of our agents in Turkey have made us acquainted with the increasingly 
serious condition of the Christian provinces under the rule of the 
Porte, and especially of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria.” The 
Prince accordingly invited the Powers who were co-signatories of the 
Treaty of Paris to verify his accusation by the reports of their own 
agents. This was done, and the “inquiry,” says Midhat Pasha, 
“disclosed no act of this nature.” On the contrary, the inquiry 
proved that the Russian despatch gave a singularly mild account of 
the most brutal case of organised tyranny on the face of the earth. 
peculiar dress. If a Christian met a Turk, even of the lowest. class, it was his 


duty to stand aside with his hands crossed until the great man, perhaps a porter 
or beggar, had passed.” (Journal keptin Turkey and Greece, p. 124.) Miss 
Irby writes :—‘‘ A Dervish, named Hadji Loya, met in the road near the town of 
Serajevo a Pravoslav priest (i.e. a priest of the Orthodox communion) on horse- 
back. He ordered him to dismount, telling him, ‘ Bosnia is still a Mohammedan 
country ; do you not see a Turk is passing? Dismount instantly!’ Three different 
times he met the same priest, and obliged him to get off his horse. The Dervish 
also forced a whole wedding-party of Roman Catholics to pass him on foot. This 
happened in 1871.”— Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe, vol. i. p. 21. 
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The reports of the British Consuls alone demonstrated that the 
Christians of Turkey were exposed from day to day, in their lives, 
their honour, their religion, and their property, to the unbridled and 
unredressed outrages of their Mussulman oppressors; all the magnifi- 
cent promises of the Hatti-humayoun remaining a dead-letter. The 
evidence of this has been given to the world in various forms ; and I 
refer any readers who may be curious enough to. read it for them- 
selves, but who have no access to the Parliamentary Papers on 
Turkey of 1860, to an abstract of them which I published a year ago.' 
Two or three quotations here may suffice as samples of the evidence 
which Midhat Pasha has the audacity to say “ discloses no act” of 
oppression on the part of the Turks against their Christian subjects. 
Consul Abbott says:— 

As it is considered an established rule not to admit Christian evidence, a 
Christian has never dared present in a suit one of his co-religionists to give his 
testimony. 

Consul Blunt :— 

Christian evidence in lawsuits between a Mussulman and a non-Mussulman 
is not admitted in the local courts. 

Consul Skene :— 

It is not admitted, and the attempt is never made to obtain its admission. 

Midhat Pasha does not deny that Christians are not allowed to bear 
or possess arms, and the “ inquiry” to which he has had the effrontery 
to appeal proves that redress before the courts of law is denied them. 
What further evidence is necessary to prove “oppression?” Yet 
“the Mussulmans,” forsooth ! “never have oppressed the Christians.” 
But the “inquiry” of 1860 goes into details of Turkish oppression. 
Mr. Cyril Graham, sent out by our Government on a commission of 
inquiry in 1860, says :— 

The Ottoman troops have distinguished themselves by their eagerness to 
slaughter the Christians and ill-treat the women. . .. . Nothing can be more 
infamous than the behaviour of Ahmed Pasha and all the officials. 

Consul Calvert :— 

Within my experience of twenty-five years in Turkey I have not known a 
single instance in which a. Mussulman has been condemned to death for the 
murder of a Christian upon purely Christian evidence. 

Consul-General Longworth was an ardent philo-Turk. Yet this 
is what he reported in 1860 from Belgrade, which was then under 
the domination of a Turkish Pasha :— 


There is another abuse which calls urgently for protection: I mean the 
forcible abduction of Christian girls by Mahometans. ‘‘ This being a meritorious 





) The Eastern Question, Chapter I., published by Messrs. Longmans. See also 
Three Years of the Eastern Question, Chapters I. and IV., published by Chatto & 
Windus. 
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act for his religion,” adds Consul Abbott, ‘‘ it entitles him as a reward to be free 
from military service.” 

To this counter-evidence I will add the corroborative testimony 
of two of the most violent philo-Turks of the day. In his book on 
“ Nineveh,” Mr. Layard says :— 

The scarlet cap and the well-known garb of a Turkish irregular are the 
signals for a general panic. The women hide in the innermost recesses to save 
themselves from insult ; the men slink into their houses and offer a vain protest 
against the seizure of their property. 

In his Nestorians and their Ritual, Dr. Badger tells, as a fact 
within his own personal knowledge, of Christian women “ throwing 
themselves into the Tigris to escape dishonour,” while “ the Turkish 
Government was averse to any coercion or strong measures being 
adopted against” the miscreants who thus embitter the lives of a 
virtuous population. 

We have seen that the Christians of Turkey are forbidden by law to 
build new churches on new sites. ‘They may rebuild the old ones on 
the old sites, and of the same material and dimensions. Bells are also 
forbidden, and the Mussulman is bidden to do what he can “to 
degrade and disgrace” the Christian. Such is the law. What is the 
practice? Consul Malling shall tell us :— 

The use of church-bells, to which the Christians particularly cling, is never 
allowed when mixed creeds congregate. The liberty to build churches, sometimes 
without any shadow of reasonable pretext altogether refused, always encounters 
immense difficulties when the mixed races dwell in proximity. The never-wanting 
opposition of the Mussulman section causes the negotiation to be prolonged over 
years; and notwithstanding that Government expressly disclaims all fees on the 
grant, the costs of obtaining it form a preliminary outlay out of all proportion to 
the undertaking. ... . The practice of those external observances and cere- 
monies to which Eastern Christians attach such weight is, owing to the fiercely 
sectarian prejudices and brutality of the Mussulman section of the population, the 
reverse of free. Ceremonial and even funeral processions are often molested, and 
but for the forbearing spirit of the Christians, dictated by their sense of helpless- 
ness before the law, very grave excesses would ensue... .. Between the 
members of the two creeds the amenities of daily intercourse are not softened or 
altered in the least. The grossest and most galling terms of abuse are habitually 
addressed to the Christian with absolute impunity, the very authorities being in 
this respect the worst offenders. In the councils and seats of justice there is no 
form of abuse of which the Turkish language, so pre-eminently rich therein, is 
capable, however gross, disgusting, and insulting to his faith, which is not openly 
and hourly applied to the hated and despised ‘*Ghiaour” by the judges and 
authorities of the land. Christian subjects of the Porte, except in a case which 
scarcely establishes a principle, have not been admitted at any time to offices of 
emolument in the local administration. From the Caimakam or Lieutenant- 
Governor to policemen, customs watchers, and telegram porters, none but Mussul- 
mans are holders of office. A single exception is the appointment of a Christian 
as a telegraph clerk. In this instance, it seems, the efficiency of the service is 
made paramount to sectarian considerations. The public schools and charitable 
foundations are without exception closed to the Christians, 
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Vice-Consul Sandwith writes from Cyprus :— 

The clause engaging that the free exercise of his religion shall be permitted 
to everyone is also far from being carried out. There exist here, scattered through- 
out the island, some 1,500 persons who are Mussulmans in name only, some of 
whom apostatised from Christianity in order to save their lives during the Greek 
revolution, when a reign of terror prevailed here; while others are the offspring 
of the illicit amours of Greeks and Mussulmans, who are always forced to adopt 
the religion of the dominant race. Some of the latter are bond fide Mussulmans ; 
but a great many are Christians at heart, but are obliged publicly to acknowledge 
the Prophet, and can only secretly testify their adherence to Christianity. 

There can be no doubt that if there was a perfect toleration in religion these 
persons would gladly emancipate themselves from the thraldom of their position. 


Consul-General Sir Arnold Kemball, writing from Bagdad, says :— 

Christians are, of course, exposed to the aversion and contempt which are 
incuicated by the Koran. 

In a Blue Book on “Religious Persecutions in Turkey,” pub- 
lished in 1875, I find (pp. 27, 40, 49, 54) the following facts, stated 
on the authority of Her Majesty's Ambassador and Consuls in 
Turkey : that the Porte “ definitely refused ” to permit the establish- 
ment of Christian schools ; that it prohibited the publication of the 
Bible in the Turkish language ; and that, in direct violation of the 
Hatti-humayoun, the children not only of Mussulmans, but even of 
heathen parents, can never be recognised as Christians, even if they 
have been baptized in infancy. The case in question was that of 
two youths, the sons of heathen parents, who had been baptized in 
childhood and were following the vocation of teachers in a Christian 
school, when they were suddenly pounced upon by the Turkish 
authorities, drafted into the army, and under the stress of torture 
and menace of death were forced to attend the services of the 
mosque. Complaint was madeto the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople ; and when our Chargé d’Affaires called the attention of the 
Porte to the matter, the Grand Vizier replied that “the law did not 
recognise such men as Christians at all, but as Mahomedans.” The 
Grand Vizier was quite right. By a fundamental law of Islam, 
which no Sultan or Government can abrogate, the offspring not 
merely of Mussulmans but of heathens also can never become Chris- 
tians. As heathens, they lie under the unrepealable sentence of 
death. Policy or lack of power may suspend the execution of the 
sentence, but only on the assumption that the culprits and their 
offspring shall be technically regarded as Mussulmans; and the 
Mussulman who apostatises must recant or die. These two Chris- 
tian teachers, thanks to the diplomacy of Sir Henry Elliot and Lord 
Derby, disappear at last out of sight, and, if they persisted in refusing 
to renounce their Christianity, I have no doubt that they were made 
away with. It was in vain that the British Chargé d’Affaires and the 
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American Minister reminded the Grand Vizier of the following pro- 
vision of the Hatti-humayoun guaranteed by the Treaty of Paris :— 

As all forms of religion are and shall be freely professed in my dominions, 
no subject of my Empire shall be hindered in the exercise of the religion that he 
professes, nor shall be in any way annoyed on this account. In the matter of. 
changing one’s religion no force shall be employed. 

The Grand Vizier “ distinctly and emphatically” answered that 
“the Hatti-humayoun was never intended to apply to Mahomedans,” 
and consequently “that it would be useless to urge the matter, 
as it was impossible for the Porte to act contrary to the regulations.” 
Does not this prove the utter folly of putting any faith in Turkish 
promises, however urgent and solemn the diplomatic instrument 
which contains them? These promises, as Grand Vizier Raschid 
Pasha frankly admitted, are “ never intended to apply to Maho- 
medans;” they are only intended to bamboozle foreign Ministers 
and Ambassadors, who, sooth to say, have too often displayed a 
marvellous capacity for being gulled by Turkish Pashas—adepts in 
the art of equivocation, to which the most accomplished Jesuit 
casuist of fact or fiction could not hold a candle.! 

So much for Midhat Pasha’s bold assertions that the Christians 
of Turkey “enjoy perfect equality,” that “the Mussulmans never 
have oppressed the Christians,” and that the Consular reports of 1860 
“disclose no act of this nature.” I have confronted him with 
British Consuls? and with English and American Protestant mis- 
sionaries—men not generally credited with Russian proclivities ; and 
I trust that I shall not be deemed presumptuous if I say that I 
believe them in preference to a Turkish Pasha whom Consul- 
General Schuyler has publicly denounced as the chief organiser of 
the Bulgarian massacres, and who was described to me, two years 
ago, by one of the ablest and best-informed men in our diplomatic 
service (Consul-General White), as “one of the most cruel and un- 
scrupulous men in the Turkish Empire.” * 

1 It is as well to add that the persecutions recorded in the Blue Book from 
which I have quoted were inflicted on Protestants, and that every one of the com- 
plainants is either an English or American Protestant missionary or a British 
Consul. 

? Consular reports are now lying before me embracing the period between 
1867 and last year, and they record no improvement in the condition of the 
Christians of Turkey. On the contrary, the picture of oppression becomes gradu- 
ally more sombre and more harrowing. 

8 Those who have any curiosity to know some of the antecedents of Midhat 
Pasha may consult a pamphlet (Za Vérité sur Midhat Pasha) by M. Benoit- 
Brunswik, a gentleman who has lived for years in Constantinople, who is master 
of the Turkish language, and whose knowledge of Turkish affairs and Turkish 
politicians is quite exceptional. 
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The space at my disposal will not allow nor is it necessary for me 
to expose seriatim Midhat Pasha’s perversions of ancient and modern 
history—much of it due, doubtless, to ignorance. Very few Turks, 
even among the Pashas, possess more than the merest smattering of 
general history, and it is therefore quite possible that Midhat Pasha 
may sincerely believe that on the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks there was a rush thither of “ emigrants ” from the “ barbarism ” 
and “oppression” of benighted Christendom, in order to enjoy the 
“justice” and enlightenment which have been so characteristic of 
Ottoman rule. It is true, indeed, that we obscurantists of the West 
have been taught to believe that a remarkable revival of learning 
was caused in Europe by the influx of scholars who fled from Con- 
stantinople to escape the barbarity of the fanatical and ignorant 
Turks. It is true also that the records of the human species attest 
not one obligation to the Ottoman Turks in the sphere of science, of 
literature, of jurisprudence, or of art. Ever since their first appari- 
tion on the page of history they have been known as scourges of the 
human race and destroyers of all that conduces to its elevation and 
progress. History, as written in Turkey, may of course tell a 
different story; but the specimen of it which Midhat Pasha has 
given us is not calculated to inspire implicit confidence in its trust- 
worthiness. 

There is, however, one other point in Midhat Pasha’s article 
on which I should like to remark before I conclude. It is the 
following :— 

Of all systems of government which could be established, of all plans of 
administration which could be devised, the Ottoman Constitution, loyally carried 
out, is assuredly what is best for the East, since it bears in itself the germ of true 


regeneration in the days to come by the intellectual and material development of 
all the nationalities, &c. &c. 


Such, and more in the same strain, is Midhat Pasha’s description 
of his own boasted Constitution. I am convinced, on the other 
hand, that any fair-minded person who examines that Constitution 
with care will agree with me that among all the impositions ever 
palmed off upon a credulous public that Constitution deserves a 
place in the front rank. It would be easy to prove this by a 
detailed examination of all its clauses; but a few cardinal examples 
may suffice. 

By Article 7 of the Constitution, the Sultan is to “carry out 
the provisions of the law, human and divine ”—that is, the law of 
the Multeka already described. This alone is sufficient to demon- 
strate the imposture of the Constitution in so far as the non-Mus- 
sulman subjects of the Porte are concerned. For the Multeka, 
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which is an “authority without appeal,” sacred and divine, decrees 
the eternal helpless subjection of the Christian to his Mussulman 
oppressor. 

But it is not the Christian alone, nor even the non-Mussulman 
alone, who is victimised by the Constitution of Midhat. The non- . 
Turkish Mussulman is disfranchised by it. 

By Article 19, “ All Ottomans are admitted to public offices 
according to their bent, merit, and ability.” This looks liberal. 
But Article 18 declares that “ eligibility to public offices is condi- 
tional on a knowledge of Turkish.” Article 19 therefore means, 
“All Ottomans who have a knowledge of Turkish ;” in other 
words, it is a gross imposture, for it disqualifies not merely the mass 
of the Christians throughout the Turkish Empire, but also the 
majority of Mussulmans both in Europe and Asia. Turkish is 
spoken by very few of the Mussulmans of the Greek islands and 
provinces, or of Bulgaria, Bosnia, or Albania. It is not spoken by 
the Arabs or by some others of the Mussulmans of Asiatic Turkey. 
And not only is a knowledge of Turkish necessary as a condition of 
office in the public service, but it is also necessary for election to the 
Chamber of Deputies. It is probable that five-sixths at least of the 
subjects of the Porte are disfranchised by this provision. 

Still there was a bare possibility that here and there a man who 
might prove inconvenient might qualify for a seat in the Turkish 
Parliament by learning Turkish, and so be elected under Article 65, 
which says: “The number of Deputies is fixed at one Deputy for 
50,000 males belonging to the Ottoman nationality.” And “the 
election,” says Article 66, “ is held by secret ballot.” All well if the 
article had stopped there ; but it goes on: “ Zhe mode of election will 
be determined by a special law.” This promise has not been fulfilled. 
The Deputies are in fact elected by the Medjlis, or Administrative 
Council of each district. 

The members of these Medjlises are always appointed by the 
Turkish potentate who happens to rule there for the time being, and 
they are simply his pliant tools. There have been two so-called general 
“elections” to the Turkish Parliament since the proclamation of 
Midhat’s Constitution. As a matter of fact, however, there has been 
no election at all. The Deputies have been nominated by the 
Turkish authorities in each electoral district, and the 50,000 male 
electors and vote “ by secret ballot” are alla sham. They form an 
ornamental frame to Midhat’s Constitution; but they have just as 
much to do with the election of the ‘Turkish M.P.s as the frame has 
to do with the painting of the picture which it encloses. 

An examination of the rest of the Constitution yields a like 
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result. The liberal promise of one clause is quietly cancelled by the 
next. The sham Deputies were encouraged for a while to ape inde- 
pendent Assemblies; but the moment they began to assert any claim 
to real control over the Administration they were summarily dis- 
missed, and refused their official salaries; while those of them who had 
shown any independence were banished. And it was mainly for the 
purpose of destroying this precious Constitution, for fear of its 
contagious Liberalism, that Russia, according to Mr. Layard and a 
number of educated people in this country, made war upon Turkey! 
Theology has done one service at least in the cause of charity by 
supplying us with the phrase “ invincible ignorance.” 

In reality, Midhat’s Constitution is a crafty contrivance for 
concentrating the government of the Turkish Empire in the hands 
of the Pashas; which means, taking them al! in all, of about two 
hundred of the most unmitigated scoundrels on the face of the 
earth ; men who have no other aim in life than to amass wealth for 
the gratification of their animal passions. Midhat is an immensely 
overrated man. A statesman he is not. But he has plenty of that 
low cunning and aptitude for intrigue in which most Orientals excel. 
Hitherto the Sultans of Turkey, though irresponsible despots, have 
been in some degree amenable to public opinion; and public opinion 
occasionally compelled the disgrace, or even death, of an unpopular 
Grand Vizier. Grand Viziers naturally did not approve of this; and 
Midhat’s Constitution is an ingenious device for securing the Grand 
Vizier against the caprice of the Sultan on the one hand, and the 
anger of the multitude on the other. The Grand Vizier would 
really govern ; but the Constitution would enable him to throw the 
responsibility of any unpopular measure on the Sultan or the Assem- 
bly, or on both. Midhat did not venture to reject the proposals of 
the Conference till he had secured the sanction of the Assembly; 
but he took care to place the proposals before the Assembly “ in such 
a form,” as Lord Salisbury declared at the time, “ that their rejection 
was a foregone conclusion.” The Constitution is thus a step back- 
ward in the direction of uncontrolled tyranny and corruption, and no 
one knows that better than its author. One of the ablest statesmen 
of Turkey, Aali Pasha, took the measure of Midhat twenty years 
ago. He saw the inordinate vanity and unscrupulous ambition of 
the man; and declared, “ When his turn comes, he will ruin the 
Empire.” If it is given to departed spirits to know what is passing 
on earth, Aali Pasha must now be enjoying the satisfaction of 


watching the fulfilment of his prediction. 
MALCOLM MACCOLL, 
VOL, COXLIII, NO, 1771. E 
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THE APPROACHING TOTAL 
SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


TOTAL solar eclipse will occur on July 29. It will not be 
visible in this country or anywhere in Europe, even as a 
partial eclipse. But it will not be the less closely studied by zealous 
and experienced astronomers. For the track of the moon’s shadow 
lies athwart the North American continent, and there are no 
astronomers more zealous or more skilful than the American. 
In fact, European astronomers have not shown of late an equal 
earnestness in the study of special astronomical phenomena of 
interest. America went far ahead of all other countries, for example, 
in her expeditions for the observation of the transit of Venus in 
1874. But without leaving the consideration of solar eclipses, we 
can recognise the zeal and energy of the Americans in matters 
astronomical. For though in 1869 a solar eclipse occurred which 
was visible throughout the United States, and was observed as a 
total eclipse by hundreds of Americans, yet, when the eclipse of 
1870, called sometimes the Mediterranean eclipse, was approaching, 
America sent a party of skilful observers across the Atlantic to 
observe it, at a time when English astronomers were in doubt 
whether an expedition could be managed by this country, though so 
much nearer to the scene of operations. Indeed, ii was commonly 
believed at the time that, but for the arrival of the American ex- 
pedition, and certain caustic reflections made in newspapers on the 
comparative zeal for science shown by America and England, the 
Government could not have been induced to assist English observers 
in any way. There can be no question that, if the eclipse of this 
month could have been observed in Europe only, the American 
Government would again have sent forth an observing party ; but on 
this occasion, as in the case of the American eclipse of 1869, nothing 
is farther from the thoughts of our Government than to provide 
in any way for an English expedition to America. 
It is noteworthy how closely the eclipse of the present month 
resembles in general respects that of August 7, 1869. The entire 
region where the eclipse can be seen wholly or in part is almost 
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exactly the same. The lines along which the eclipse ends at sun- 
rise or begins at sunrise, or ends at sunset or begins at sunset, are 
nearly the same. Ata first view, one would say, in looking at a 
chart in which these regions and lines are depicted, that they are 
exactly the same, though, on looking more closely, small differences 
can of course be detected. 

Unfortunately the two eclipses differ somewhat more importantly 
as to the line of central eclipse than in other respects. In each case 
the track of the moon’s shadow runs along nearly the same part of 
Siberia, crossing Behring’s Straits and traversing what used to be 
called Russian America to Behring’s Bay : but from this point the 
tracks diverge. In 1869 the moon’s shadow passed to the east of 
British Columbia to Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina. On July 29, it will pass instead through British Columbia, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and Texas, crossing the Gulf of Mexico 
to Cuba and St. Domingo. Along this track there is scarcely any part, 
except the neighbourhood of Denver City, Colorado, where the eclipse 
can be effectively observed, whereas in 1869 the greater part of the 
track of total shadow lay athwart conveniently accessible regions. 

As regards duration of totality, the two eclipses were closely similar. 
By the way, it is strange, and rather suggestive of the increased interest 
taken of late in such observations, that the Wautical Almanac for 
1869 gave no notice whatever of the duration of the American eclipse 
of that year, doubtless because it was deemed, and deemed rightly, that 
no astronomers would go from England to the United States to witness 
it. I find, however, from a rough computation, that the maximum dura- 
tion must have been about three minutes fifty seconds. The maximum 
duration of the total solar eclipse of the 29th instant is given by the 
Nautical Almanac as three minutes twelve seconds. But where the 
track approaches Denver City, near which most of the observers will 
probably be, this duration will not exceed two minutes fifty-three 
seconds. Many observations of extreme interest were made by 
American observers, however, on August 7, 1869, at places where 
the totality did not last longer than this ; and we may well believe 
that the approaching eclipse will also be well observed by them, 
when we remember how largely observational methods have improved 
since 1869. 

Before proceeding to consider the recent history and present 
position of that part of solar research which is connected with the 
observation of total eclipses, I may make a few preliminary remarks 
on the laws regulating the recurrence of total eclipses. The circum- 
stances I have mentioned above are such as to render a few words of 
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explanation necessary. For it might seem to the reader that, since 
what happened on the occasion of the eclipse of August 7, 1869, 
will be almost exactly repeated on July 29, 1878,—that is, nine years 
later, less nine days,—the circumstances of every solar eclipse ought 
either to be exactly, or almost exactly, repeated nine years less nine 
days later. If this idea were entertained without inquiry, the reader 
would fall into an error. If, on the other hand, the reader inquired 
whether other solar eclipses were thus repeated, and found—as he 
would—that they were not, he would be perplexed, and might prob- 
ably fall into an error more serious than the one he had avoided, 
inferring that the motions of the sun and moon were not so regular 
as in reality they are. 

Suppose, for instance, he took the celebrated eclipse of August 18, 
1868. He might reason thus: On August 7, 1869, the sun, moon, 
and earth were in a line thus :— 


Sun moon earth, 








Nine years less nine days later they will be in the same relative 
position ; moreover, the earth will be in the same rotation-position, 
turning Asia and North America sunwards; the moon must be 
nearly at the same distance from the earth, while the earth will be 
also nearly at the same part of her orbit round the sun. Such 
relations being thus almost exactly restored in this case, it seems to 
follow that the remarkable eclipse of August 18, 1868, when the sun, 
moon, and earta were as observed above, ought to have been nearly 
reproduced on August 9, 1877. Any solar eclipse ought, it should 
seem, to be repeated nine years less nine days later ; but certainly an 
eclipse occurring, like that of 1869, in August, might be expected 
to be repeated with as close, or very nearly as close, a degree of re- 
semblance. But on turning to the Nautical Almanac for 1877, the 
student would find that, though a solar eclipse did take place on 
August 9 (civil date : the astronomical date is August 8, half-past 
sixteen o’clock), yet the eclipse was utterly unlike that of August 18, 
1868. The latter was one of the greatest total eclipses ever known, 
totality lasting more than six minutes ; whereas the solar eclipse of 
August 9, 1877, was so insignificant that it was not thought necessary 
to give a map of it in the WVautical Almanac: it was partial for the 
whole earth, only two-fifths of the sun’s diameter being covered 
where the eclipse was greatest, a place near the Antarctic circle, 
whereas the eclipse of 1868 was greatest near the equator. 

The real fact is that it was merely by a chance, so to speak, and 
a very unusual chance, that the eclipse of 1869 so closely resembled 
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that which is to occur on the 29th of the present month of July. 
Nine years less nine days correspond closely enough with an exact 
number of lunations (or intervals from new moon to new moon). 
The interval, allowing two leap years (there may be three, in which 
case, of course, we must take nine years less ten days), contains 3278 
days; and 111 lunations, each of 29°5304 days, contain 3277°90 
days,' or only about 2} hours less. But we do not get eclipses of 
the sun at every new moon, only at new moons occurring when the 
moon is close to the sun’s track. She crosses the sun’s track at 
intervals averaging 13°606 days, this being half what is called the 
nodical month. Now, it will be found that 241 such half-months 
contain 3279°07 days, or 1 day 12 hours more than 3278 days, and 
about 1 day 4 hours more than 111 lunations. This is a consider- 
able difference, insomuch that, if there was a central solar eclipse at 
the beginning of a period of 111 lunations, the eclipse which would 
occur at the end of the period would be only partial, the moon being 
14 days’ journey from the point where she crosses the sun’s track. 

But there is yet another kind of month to be considered. The 
moon may be exactly on the sun’s track when she overtakes him, 
and so may pass centrally athwart his face; and yet the eclipse may 
not be total. For the moon to hide the sun, she must be not too 
far from perigee, that part of her oval course, at the time, which is 
nearest to the earth, and where therefore she looks largest. And 
for a solar eclipse to resemble a former one, the moon must at the 
latter be just as much larger, to look at, than the sun, as she had 
been at the former. Now the average length of the moon’s passage, 
from perigee to perigee again, is 27°555 days. This is what 
astronomers call, for the sake of convenience and simplicity, an 
anomalistic month. And 115 of these months contain 3279°00 
days, or 1% days more than 111 lunations. Here again the 
difference is quite sufficient to produce an appreciable effect, 
though not so much as the other, because the moon’s apparent size 
changes slowly both when she is near her largest and when she is 
near her smallest. The sun’s change of size is of course small in 9 
days, the difference between the period we are considering (111 
lunations, or 3277°9 days) and an exact number of years. 

Since, then, it seems that 111 lunations do not bring about an exact, 
or even a nearly exact, return to the state of things which had ex- 
isted at their commencement, it appears at a first view that the 

1 The zero here is not a mistake. In statements of this kind ‘go is by no 


means identical, as many imagine, with ‘9. The former means something between 
905 and *895; the latter means something between 95 and ‘85, 
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singularly close resemblance between the total eclipse of 1869, and 
that of the present month, was an abnormal, and one may almost say 
a portentous, phenomenon. But it is readily explained, though it 
remains an altogether exceptional event in the history of astronomy. 
It so chanced that on the occasion of the former eclipse the moon, 
on her course from the place where she had just crossed the sun’s 
track ascendingly, had got almost exactly as far above (or to the 
north of) that track, as she will be at the hour of totality on July 29, 
when on her way to the place where she will cross the sun’s track 
descendingly. In 1869, central eclipse occurred at a few minutes 
before ro p.m., Greenwich time ; but the moon had crossed the sun’s 
track ascendingly at about 9.5 a.m. that day. On the other hand, the 
moon will not cross the sun’s track descendingly till near 9 A.M. on 
the morning of July 30 next ; whereas, central eclipse will take place 
at about 9.23 p.M., Greenwich time, on the preceding day. Thus, 
the interval of time between the two passages of the sun’s track, on 
or about August 7, 1869, and July 30, 1878, is 3079 days, or one 
day longer than the interval between the two eclipses ; but because 
it so chances that this interval of one day is divided almost equally 
between the two eclipses, these resemble each other very closely 
so far as they depend on the moon’s distance from the sun’s 
track. As to the moon’s apparent size, again, it so chanced that the 
resemblance is much closer than usual at the beginning and end of a 
period of exactly 111 lunations. Moreover, while the moon will be 
smaller (in appearance) on the 29th inst. than she was on August 7, 
the sun will also be somewhat smaller; so that the moon’s extension 
beyond the sun at the time of mid-totality, though less than in 1869, 
will not be so much less as it would be if the change in her own 
diameter only were considered. 

The reader who examines the above statements closely, however, 
will still recognise some difficulties; for the actual epochs mentioned 
in the last paragraph do not correspond exactly with the durations of 
the various kinds of lunar months mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. The discrepancy is due simply to the fact that the dura- 
tions given are only the average durations. The moon’s path is 
constantly undergoing changes of shape and position, in consequence 
of the disturbing action of the sun and (in less degree) of the planets. 
These perturbations are of the most varied kind, now acting in one 
way, now in another ; now quickly, now slowly. It is only in the long 
run that they produce their full effects, or rather their average effects. 
So that in any special case the moon may cross the sun’s track, or 
reach the points marking her least and greatest distance from the 
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earth, some considerable time before or after the epochs which we should 
calculate for such passages if we considered only the average periods. 

It will thus be readily understood not only that the close 
resemblance between the eclipse of this month and that of August 7, 
1869, accords perfectly with the theory of the motions of the sun and 
moon, but that the coincidence really is altogether remarkable and 
exceptional. The annals of solar eclipses might be searched through 
from beginning to end, without any recorded instance of such close 
resemblance being found ; and the solar eclipses which preceded 
the historical period, as well as those which are to come during many 
hundreds, even thousands of years, would not, if carefully calcu- 
lated, be found to afford more than two or three similar cases. 

It is singular, and altogether encouraging, to note how very rapid 
has been the progress of discovery effected during solar eclipses in 
the course of the last ten years. Only a quarter of a century ago, 
even when astronomers talked about eclipses, they had very little to 
say about the probability that something might be learned respecting 
the sun. They spoke a good deal about such utterly insignificant 
phenomena as Baily’s Beads ; they had also a good deal to say about 
meteorological phenomena to be observed during solar eclipses. But 
the idea does not seem to have occurred to them that it might be 
possible to learn something about the sun himself on these occasions.! 


1 Admiral Smyth, a fine representative astronomer of the last generation 
gives what he describes as a sample of a solar eclipse, in the account of which, 
from the beginning of totality, not one word is said about the sun himself. The 
description is in such curious contrast with that which we expect to receive from 
American observers of the approaching eclipse, and is, moreover, in its own 
non-astronomical way, so interesting, that I venture to quote the greater part of 
it :—‘* As the sun obfuscated, the air sensibly cooled, the atmospheric light 
became mellowed, deepening to a darkness which bore no resemblance either to 
morning or evening twilight, and at the greatest obscuration assumed the peculiar 
lurid gloom which commonly heralds in a summer thunderstorm. Mercury was 
now seen in the finder, and Venus with the naked eye, but the time of her earliest 
visibility was omitted to be noted. The effect on the temperature was more 
remarkable than on the light, a difference which may be ascribed to the effect of 
radiation. The vegetation in a line with the sun assumed a silvery purplish hue, 
and in the shade an orange tinge ; while the crocus, gentian, and anemone partially 
closed their flowers and re-opened them as the phenomena passed off; and a 
delicate South African mimosa, which we had reared from a seed, entirely folded 
its pinnate leaves until the sun was uncovered. More than one person took 
notice that, while the temperature was at its lowest scale, the earth-worms crept 
from their holes ; and among other remarks made by friends during the eclipse I 
may mention a very striking though well-known optical property. One was 
looking at the eclipse from near a tree, the shadow of which was cast on a white 
dead wall. Turning his back to the sun, he perceived the shade from the leaves, 
where, under ordinary circumstances, each little interstice is a complete circle, 
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Nay, when phenomena had been observed, which certainly belonged 
to the sun, many astronomers, and especially those called professional 
astronomers (that is, persons employed in timing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies), were unwilling to believe that anything astronomical 
was in question. They struggled for a time to show even that the 
coloured prominences do not belong to the sun at all. They ridiculed 
the idea that observations of these “appendages” could be of any 
value compared with time observations, measurements of the cusps 
of the solar crescents, and so forth—such observations, in fine, as 
might serve to correct the moon’s motions by a few seconds. 

At present all this is changed. Some professional astronomers 
there still are who would rather see the study of solar eclipses 
restricted to time observations and geometrical measurements, just as 
they would limit our study of transit observations to noting the 
moments of internal and external contact. But the great body of 
astronomers have learned to recognise the far greater interest and 
(even in the scientific sense) the far greater importance of physical 
observations. All that has been done in the last century in the 
accurate measurements of the motions of the moon and planets by 
eclipses and transit observations, is of incomparably smaller real 
scientific interest than the recognition of the single fact that the sun’s 
whole frame is enwrapped in glowing gas. Apart, too, from the mere 
question of scientific interest, the attention given to those matters by 
those who are not professed students of science is a matter of 
considerable moment, seeing that it largely influences the progress of 
human thought, and therefore the well-being of the human race. 
Now, the general public refuses (and very naturally) to take the least 
interest in the geometrical relations involved in the theory of eclipses. 
It is very little interested if it is informed that at such and such an 
eclipse the moon’s motions were corrected by so many seconds, and 
that the recognition of such and such a discrepancy may probably 
lead to the detection of some as yet unnoticed perturbation. But 
the series of physical discoveries which have been made during recent 
eclipse observations the recognition of the coloured prominences and 
their interpretation, the solution of the problem presented by the 





assuming the crescent shape as the eclipse progressed, waxing, waning, and 
shifting the cusps, thus affording a perfectly reflected image of the whole pheno- 
menon.” There is even extant a series of instructions issued by the present 
Astronomer Royal for the observation of a solar eclipse, in which all the suggested 
observations, save one alone, are directed to phenomena which at the present time 
are regarded as utterly unworthy of attention compared with those bearing on 
solar research. 
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solar corona, and the remarkable series of researches which have 
been directly led up to by those eclipse observations—all these have 
been followed with eager interest by the general public. I cannot 
but think that in the preference they have just shown for solar 
discoveries, and the comparative disregard of merely geometrical 
relations, the general public has shown excellent judgment. 

Passing over the eclipse of 1848, in which the coloured promi- 
nences were first fairly recognised, that of 1859, in which they were 
shown to belong to the sun, and that of 1860, in which De la Rue and 
Secchi photographed them, we come to the great Indian eclipse of 
1868, in which for the first time their true nature was recognised. They 
were found to be vast masses of glowing vapour surrounding the sun 
on all sides, but extending in mighty flames at certain points to 
enormous distances from his surface. 

In the interval between that great eclipse and the eclipse of 1869, 
a method was devised for observing these coloured flames when the 
sun is not eclipsed, and not only of observing them, but of analysing 
them, determining what gases are present in them, and even in what 
condition such gases subsist, and the changes of condition they 
undergo. I say that this method was devised in the interval ; but it 
would be more correct to say that it was then first successfully 
applied. For in truth the method had been devised several months 
before the great eclipse took place. It will be found definitely 
described in the report of Dr. Huggins’s observations which appears 
in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Soctety for February, 
1868. 

From that time forward, then, the study of the coloured promi- 
nences ceased to be a chief feature of the observations of total solar 
eclipses. 

Accordingly we find that the American observers of the eclipse 
of August, 1869, directed their chief attention to the corona. ‘They 
photographed it, but not very successfully. They analysed it with the 
spectroscope. The outcome of their observations was that certainly 
a portion of the corona’s light comes from glowing gas, one bright 
line seen by Professor Young in the spectrum belonging unmistakably 
to the corona. Two fainter lines, seen by him and by Professor 
Pickering, were not so confidently attributed to the corona, and have 
since been found to belong to the light from the coloured promi- 
nences. 

A contest arose, at this stage of the inquiry, into the solar corona. 
It had been maintained that the corona does not belong to the sun 
at all, but is simply due to the passage of the solar rays through our 
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ownatmosphere. Oddly enough (when the simplicity of the mathe- 
matical relations involved is considered) this erroneous notion, 
though only definitely maintained by persons unfamiliar with mathe- 
matics, was adopted by a mathematician so skilful as Sir George 
Airy, and even (which I find a great deal more remarkable) by the 
greatest astronomer since W. Herschel, the late Sir J. Herschel. At 
least both Airy and J. Herschel adopted the idea that the light of the 
corona comes from matter lying nearer to us than the moon. Airy 
definitely enunciated that idea in a lecture delivered at Manchester, 
while J. Herschel, in his admirable Familiar Lectures, says of the © 
solar corona that “it can only be referred to vapours of excessive 
tenuity existing at an immense height in our own atmosphere.” Yet 
it is demonstrable (and of course either of the two astronomers: I 
have named would easily have seen this had it occurred to them to 
study the matter in its geometrical aspect) that a glory of light, in the 
midst of which the moon appears dark, cannot possibly be due to 
rays illuminating our own atmosphere, or matter nearer to us than 
the moon. 

I was not myself one of those who waited for the results of the 
eclipse observations of December, 1870, as likely to determine this 
particular question. I had enunciated, long before, the reasoning 
which showed that, whatever the solar corona may be, it is a solar, 
not a lunar or terrestrial, phenomenon. The observations to be 
made during the Mediterranean eclipse could no more strengthen 
this reasoning, than they could strengthen the reasoning by which 
we perceive that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. At that time I insisted, and somewhat strongly, on the 
circumstance that this general fact was already certain, and that 
observations directed to obtain evidence on the point would be a 
waste of time (unless they at the same time served to determine other 
facts as yet not ascertained). I do not think that, as a rule, it is 
desirable to urge very strongly and persistently the evidence in favour 
of any conclusion, even though such evidence may, in point of fact, 
be demonstrative. But in this case, as in one other, I followed that 
course, because it seemed to me likely that favourable opportunities 
for observation might be wasted if attention were specially directed 
to a point already sufficiently established. 

It is not now necessary to indicate fully the nature of the reasoning 
by which it was already clear, in 1869, that the corona is a solar 
phenomenon. But it may be well to consider the matter briefly, 
because there is still occasion to distinguish between the true solar 
corona and features which must be regarded as partly belonging to 
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our own atmosphere. It will indeed be more specially necessary to 
draw such a distinction during the coming eclipse than on former 
occasions, because there can be no doubt that one chief object of 
the observers will be to obtain information respecting the outermost 
regions of the solar corona ; and it will be very desirable to avoid 
any doubt or confusion in determining what belongs to the sun, and 
what is due to the illumination of our own atmosphere. 

At the time of mid-totality in any considerable eclipse—by which 
I mean any eclipse in which totality lasts two minutes and upwards 
—no direct solar rays fall on any part of the air lying towards the 
sun and moon. For a distance of at least thirty moon-breadths 
on all sides of the dark body of the moon there is no sunlit air. 
Beyond some such distance the sky is partly illuminated by direct 
solar rays, and at a considerable distance from the sun there is a 
tolerably bright sunlit sky. So far, however, as direct solar light is 
concerned, no part of the region occupied by the solar corona, as 
ordinarily seen, can be attributed to the illumination of our own 
atmosphere. But the case is different when we consider light from 
the corona itself, and especially from its bright inner portions. The 
whole region of the sky occupied by the solar corona is unquestionably 
illuminated by that corona. Some part of the light received from 
that region must therefore be due to the illumination of our own air. 
The question arises, then, where does the true solar corona end, and 
where does this atmospheric illumination begin? Or rather (for the 
atmospheric illumination covers the entire heavens, while the solar 
corona probably has no definite limits), where does the atmospheric 
illumination begin to overcome the light of the true solar corona ? 

The question is a difficult one. We cannot deal successfully 
with it, as with the general question of the corona, by mere reasoning, 
for we have not yet sufficient observational evidence. Still we can 
form a tolerably definite opinion on one or two points. 

In the first place, the illumination of the coronal region of the 
sky, by the true solar corona, must be, to all intents and purposes, 
uniform. If we imagine an observer placed anywhere in the air (say 
not higher than 100 miles from the earth), so that he would seem, as 
seen by the observer of mid-totality, to occupy some point on that 
region of the sky—in other words, if he were placed anywhere in that 
inclined well-shaped portion of our air occupied at the moment by 
the moon’s shadow—we know that he would see the whole of the 
corona, but no part of the sun’s true body. Such an observer, placed 
on one side of that well-shaped shadow region, would see the moon 
just touching the sun’s edge on one side ; an observer on the other 
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side of the shadow region would see the moon just touching the sun’s 
edge on the other side ; and an observer placed on the axis of the 
shadow would see the moon centrally concealing the sun. But the 
quantity of coronal light seen by all three would be appreciably the 
same. It follows (or rather it is another way of expressing the same 
thing) that every point in that region of the air—the region lying 
between the observer of central totality and the coronal region of the 
sky—is equally illuminated by the solar corona. The variation is, at 
any rate, very small. Now there is one part of that region of the sky 
where the solar corona itself is not shining. I mean the part occu- 
pied by the moon’s disc. This part of the sky, however, is as brightly 
illuminated as the rest by the solar corona. We learn, then, how 
much of the light coming from the coronal region of the sky is 
due to the illumination of our air by the solar corona ninety millions 
of miles beyond. This illumination of our air would of itself make the 
coronal region no brighter than the disc of the moon appears as seen 
during total eclipse. Since the moon appears to ordinary eyesight 
quite black in such an eclipse, it might seem as though this conclusion 
were decisive of the whole matter, and that no appreciable illumination 
of the air is caused by the light of the solar corona. But this con- 
clusion would be incorrect. The moon’s body during total solar 
eclipse is not dark : it only appears so by contrast with the brilliant 
light of the inner part of the corona. A certain faint light can be 
detected when the telescopic field of view is so reduced that the 
corona is excluded. 

But here another difficulty presents itself. At the time of mid- 
totality, not only is the part of the sky occupied by the moon’s disc 
illuminated by the solar corona, but the moon’s disc is itself illu- 
minated by the light of our earth. When the moon is new to us, 
our earth is full to the moon. Now, at a moderate computation full 
earthlight on the moon is equal to about sixteen times as much as full 
moonlight on the earth. It is true the disc of the earth only appears 
about thirteen times as large at the moon, as the moon appears to 
us ; but the earth’s surface (if we can judge from Mars and Venus) 
is, on the whole, more reflective than the moon’s. On the other hand, 
we must not forget that the moon’s surface is thus feebly reflective, 
or, to speak plainly, that the moon is of such dark tints on the whole ; 
nor must we forget that though at the time of new moon the earth is 
full to the lunarians, if there are any, at the time of a total solar 
eclipse the earth seen from the moon shows the moon’s shadow. 
She loses about a thirteenth part of her “ full” brightness when thus 
in eclipse. Still, taking all these considerations into account, the 
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moon’s surface at the time of a total solar eclipse must be shining in 
reality at least ten times as brightly as the surface of a distant hill 
illuminated by the full moon. We know how wie the earth looks 
when bathed in full moonlight ; and we can infer how much more 
brilliantly white the moon’s surface must be when bathed in full 
earthlight. Distance makes no manner of difference in this brightness; 
though of course it affects the quantity of light sent us, making the 
moon, in fact, appear so much the smaller as she is farther away. Thus 
the black body, as we are apt to call it, of the moon, at the time of 
total solar eclipse, is in reality ten times as bright as a part of a 
distant hill directly illuminated at midnight by the full moon. 

We learn then, on the one hand, that the quantity of light cor- 
responding to the illuminations of the air by the solar corona is 
much less even than we should infer from the apparent darkness of 
the moon’s body at the time of total eclipse. For we see that of 
such light as does seem to illuminate the moon’s disc, a considerable 
portion, perhaps nearly all, must be earthlight reflected from the 
moon’s body. But, on the other hand, we learn that the circum- 
stances under which a total eclipse is observed are very unfavourable 
for the detection of faint light. We see that a lustre ten or twelve 
times as bright as that of a terrestrial surface, directly illuminated by 
full moonlight, appears as actual blackness to ordinary vision, and as 
the faintest possible light to telescopic vision protected from the 
effects of other light, at the time of total eclipse. It certainly does 
not seem likely, this being so, that astronomers would be able 
either to ascertain precisely where the light of the solar corona 
begins to be lost in the faint light due to the illumination of the air 
by that corona, or to trace on the sky at the time of total eclipse 
the faint lustre of the zodiacal light, barely discernible even at night. 

We may, however, so far as the former point is concerned, con- 
clude that the whole of the corona as seen at the time of mid- 
totality is solar. A lustre so faint that even when added to ten or 
twelve times the lustre of earth illuminated by a full moon it is 
barely detectible during totality, can surely not add appreciably to 
the extension of the visible solar corona. 

Yet again, we can safely infer that any visible features in the 
crown of glory surrounding the eclipsed sun must of necessity be 
solar phenomena. The light resulting from illumination by the solar 
corona would be uniform, because rising from a widely extended 
region of luminous space ; and though, if such light were brighter 
than we have found it to be, it might occasionally show the forms of 
various regions of the upper air in which different conditions of 
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moisture, temperature, and so forth, prevailed, yet even with bright 
light this would be an exceptional phenomenon, and with the ex- 
ceedingly faint light we have been considering it would be wholly 
impossible that any such features could be brought into view. 

Unfortunately, while we thus learn that the solar corona really has 
the extension which it appears to have, that even when seen extending 
farthest from the eclipsed sun it is not at all enlarged by the atmo- 
spheric corona, we also perceive that to recognise the fainter extension 
of the corona beyond such distances as have hitherto been noted, 
will be a task of extreme difficulty. In fact, when we remember 
that beyond a certain distance from the eclipsed sun we have a sky 
partly illuminated by actual sunlight, even at the time of central 
eclipse, we see that there must be limits beyond which we cannot 
hope to trace the corona. 

Nevertheless, I am inclined for my own part to believe, or rather 
to hope, that the corona may yet be traced much farther from the 
sun than in any observations yet made, at least in any regarded as 
relating to the true corona. It may even be possible to recognise 
the zodiacal light itself during total solar eclipse. 

In the first place I would point out that observations have been 
made on certain occasions which seem to indicate a much greater 
extension of the visible corona than the appeararices ordinarily seen 
and described. For instance, consider the account of the corona as 
seen by General Myer in 1869:—“To the unaided eye,” he says, 
“the eclipse presented, during the total obscuration, a vision magni- 
ficent beyond description. As a centre stood the full and intensely 
black disc of the moon, surrounded by the aureola of a soft bright 
light, through which shot out, as if from the circumference of the 
moon, straight, massive, silvery rays, seeming distinct and separate 
from each other, to a distance of two or three diameters of the lunar 
disc, the whole spectacle showing as upon a background of diffused 
rose-coloured light. This light was most intense, and extended 
farthest at about the centre of the lower limb. The silvery rays 
were longest and most prominent at four points of the circumference, 
two upon the upper and two upon the lower portion apparently equi- 
distant from each other (and at about the junctions of the quadrants 
designated as limbs), giving the spectacle a quadrilateral shape. The 
angles of the quadrangle were about opposite the north-eastern, 
north-western, south-eastern, and south-western points of the disc. 
A banding of the rays, in some respects similar, has been noted as 
seen at the total eclipse of July 18,1860. There was no motion 
of the rays, which appeared concentric” (that is, to radiate from 


the same point, I suppose). 
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Now in this case the rays belonged certainly to the solar corona. 
This was doubted by many at the time, but the doubts belonged to 
the exploded theory that the corona as a whole is a terrestrial 
phenomenon. We now not only know that the corona belongs to the 
sun, but we know also that it presents such radiations as General 
Myer describes. They have been photographed, and no question 
any longer remains respecting their reality as solar phenomena. But 
Myer saw them extending to a distance equal to two or three times 
the diameter of the lunar disc, say 24 diameters, which would 
correspond to a distance of more that two million miles from the 
sun’s surface. This would greatly exceed anything seen in the 
photographs, as might indeed be expected. It also considerably 
exceeds the distance to which other observers have traced the 
coronalrays. Yet we cannot for this reason reject General Myer’s 
account, for his was not a casual careless observation, but a careful 
survey of phenomena by a skilful student of science. 

Instead of calling his observation in question, therefore, it will be 
well to inquire under what circumstances it was made ; as it may 
thus be possible to learn a way by which still more successful 
observations of the corona may be effected. We find, as we might 
have expected, that the circumstances under which Myer observed 
the corona were exceptional. He watched the eclipse from the 
summit of White Top Mountain, near Abingdon, Virginia, 5,530 feet 
above the sea-level. “The point of observation was sought,” he 
remarked, “ with the view of placing ourselves as far as possible above 
the lower and denser strata of the atmosphere, and the smoke, haze, 
and obstacles to vision with which they are charged.” As I re- 
marked in the first edition of my treatise on the sun, in 1870, the 
bearing of General Myer’s evidence on the question of the effect which 
our own atmosphere produces on the corona, is specially important 
on this account. I may add that, so far as the faint extensions of 
the corona were concerned, it was in his favour that he did not use a 
telescope except in the study of the prominences. For it is quite a 
mistake to suppose, as many do, that the apparent highness of a 
luminous object is increased when a telescope is employed.' A 


? A telescope increases the quantity of light we get from an object, supposing 
the whole object visible in the telescopic field of view; and thus a telescope 
increases the visibility of such an object. In the case of a body like a star, 
which even in the most powerful telescope appears a mere point, the brightness is 
increased precisely in the same degree that the visibility or total quantity of 
light is increased. But the case is very different with the brightness of a surface, 
The moon seen through a telescope is not brighter than the moon seen with the 
naked eye. She is not even quite as bright. She looks much larger, and as she 
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telescope somewhat diminishes the brightness of any object observed 
through it ; and when the object to be studied is large and of feeble 
lustre, the telescopist has not so good a chance of detecting it as 
one who seeks for it with the naked eye. 

It appears to me that the lesson conveyed by General Myer’s 
observation is, that to recognise the faint extension of the corona a 
station as high as possible above the sea-level should be occupied, 
and that the naked eye should be used, or if a telescope, a small one 
only, with a large field and low magnifying power. 

Before the eclipse of 1870 I suggested the possible advantages to 
be derived from the careful study of the corona with special reference 
to the difficulties which arise from the extreme faintness of the light of 
its exterior portions. In the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, March 1870, I wrote as follows:—“ The use of a telescope of 
low magnifying power but first-rate definition would be desirable, a 
comet eye-piece (that is an eye-piece, giving a large field of view, as 
when faint comets are sought) being employed. The telescope should 
be accurately driven by clockwork, and a dark iris-disc—if I may so 


thus presents a surface much larger and not much less bright than when she is 
seen with the naked eye, of course we get much more light from her. In fact, 
the full moon, seen with a very large telescope on a clear night, sends to the eye 
an unbearable quantity of light, and can only be looked at for a second or two 
without pain. But the large image is unmistakably less bright than the small 
image formed on the retina of the eye when the moon is looked at without a 
telescope. It is easy to see that this is so by looking with one eye through the 
telescope, and with the other at the moon directly. It will be found easy to 
bring the small, naked-eye image of the moon close to the large telescopic image, 
when the superior intrinsic brightness of the smaller image will be at once 
recognised. It is sometimes urged that the pain we experience if we look at the 
moon for any length of time with a powerful telescope proves that the lunar 
image must be much brighter ; for pain is never caused by long-continued gazing 
on the mcon without atelescope. If, it is argued, the portion of the retina on 
which the small, naked-eye image of the moon is received, experiences no incon- 
venience, however long the moon’s image is allowed to remain there, no incon- 
venience would be caused if another neighbouring part of the retina were occupied 
by a similar image, a third part of the retina by another, and so on, until as large 
a surface were occupied with images of the moon as is occupied by the single 
image of the moon seen with a powerful telescope: the pain, then, actually 
experienced when this large image is seen must be due to the greater intrinsic 
lustre of the image. But apart from the facts (1) that theoretically the telescopic 
image must be fainter, and (2) that the experiment before described shows it to be 
fainter, the reasoning just described is altogether faulty. We might as reasonably 
argue that because one hair can be plucked from the head without causing pain, 
a handful may be pulled away in equally painless fashion, or that because a man 
can endure the pain of having one tooth extracted, he could stand having a whole 
jawful taken out at one pull, 
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describe an arrangement which would be the converse of an iris- 
diaphragm—might be employed with advantage to hide the light of 
the prominences and sierra.” An iris-diaphragm, be it noted, is an 
arrangement by which the field of view may be contracted or 
enlarged in the same way that the pupil of the eye changes in size; 
that is, by what may be called circular expansion or contraction. 
The iris-disc I proposed would contract and expand at will, similarly; 
but, instead of giving a contracting and expanding field of view, it 
would give a contracting and expanding circle of darkness in the 
middle of the field of view. “ If the field of view were several degrees 
in diameter ”—the moon’s disc being a little more than half a degree 
—“ and the dark disc at the beginning of totality concealed a circular 
space extending a degree or so beyond the eclipsed sun, the observer 
might first examine with great advantage the outer parts of the 
corona, and gradually extend his scrutiny to the very neighbourhood 
of the prominences. Supposing his eyes had been kept in darkness 
before totality began, he would be able to gain such an insight into 
the real structure of the corona as has never yet been obtained by 
astronomers.” 

Although I would not now speak quite so confidently of such an 
experiment as I did in 1870, yet I still believe that, if carefully carried 
out, it would yield results of great interest and importance. It was 
tried unsuccessfully during the eclipse of 1870; but the failure of the 
method on that occasion is not to be wondered at, as the sky was 


hazy everywhere, and in great part cloud-covered. Moreover, to. 


obtain success by this method, a station at some height above the sea- 
level should be occupied. As the track of total shadow on the 29th 
inst. will cross several elevated ridges in North America, and that too 
in a region where the air is exceptionally clear, the occasion will be 
very well suited for the application of this method. 

We cannot hope that photography will reveal the extension of the 
corona to so great a distance as the naked eye can trace the faint 
outlying coronal streamers. Nevertheless, we may weil hope that 
much will be added to our knowledge of the corona on this occasion 
by means of photography. During the eclipses of 1870 and 1871, 
the only two occasions on which good photographs of the corona 
have been obtained, attention was chiefly directed to the question 
whether the corona is a solar phenomenon or not. The perversity 
with which two or three persons (ignorant of mathematics, and there- 
fore unable to recognise the validity of the reasoning by which the 
solar nature of the corona was demonstrated) continued to assert 
their belief that the phenomenon was purely atmospheric, had a very 
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mischievous effect in this respect. I pointed out at the time that 
**it would be a misfortune to astronomy if the attention of observers 
should be directed to the solution of a question already disposed of— 
unless the most obvious considerations of mathematics and optics are 
to be entirely neglected” (Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for March, 1870). But at the same time I showed how the ques- 
tion might be disposed of, even to the satisfaction of the doubters, by 
means of photography. If photographs taken at distant stations 
showed the same coronal features, then manifestly the features could 
not belong to our own atmosphere : and again, if photographs taken 
at the same station at the beginning, middle, and end of totality 
showed the same features, those manifestly could not be due to the 
passage of the solar rays athwart irregularities on the moon’s edge. 
But although the experiment was tried, and the result was such as I 
had indicated beforehand as certain to follow, I consider it a mis- 
fortune that time was thus wasted and opportunities lost which may 
not be presented again for many years to come. 

During the eclipse of December, 1870, indeed, little was lost in 
this way, because the weather was very unfavourable. My friend 
Mr. Brothers took almost as good a view of the corona, at Syracuse, 
in the time accorded to the last exposure, as he would have obtained 
if nearly the whole duration of totality had been devoted to a single 
picture. 

But in the case of the Indian eclipse of December, 1871, matters 
were different. Fine weather prevailed both at Baicull, where Lord 
Lindsay’s party were stationed, and at Ootacamund, where Colonel 
Tennant photographed the sun. Mr. Davis, the skilful photographer 
at the former station, obtained six views of the corona, each showing 
a goodly amount of detail. Colonel Tennant, at Ootacamund, was 
almost equally successful. The twelve views thus obtained disposed 
finally of the atmospheric theory of the corona (though, oddly enough, 
while they were being developed a telegraphic message was on its 
way from Mr. Lockyer, at Baicull, to Captain Tupman, who was 
awaiting the arrival of the totality at Ceylon, announcing that the 
Baicull observations satisfactorily demonstrated the atmospheric 
nature of the corona). Noone now doubts that the corona is a solar 
appendage. But the demonstration of this fact was worth absolutely 
nothing, because the fact had been demonstrated before. The demon- 
stration had not been accepted by all ; in fact, it could not be accepted 
by those who could not understand it; and to some it appeared as 
utterly ridiculous' to assert that the corona belongs to the sun, as it 

1 This is not exaggerated. Not many months before the evidence was ob- 
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still appears to Mr. Hampden to assert that the earth is a globe. 
But as we should not recognise the least value ina series of researches 
which convinced Mr. Hampden that the earth is a globe, so we 
cannot recognise any value in the demonstration of the already 
demonstrated fact that the corona is a solar appendage, even though 
the new demonstration should be so simple as to be easily understood 
by persons to whom the other had been as “caviare to the general.” 
The true value of the photographs taken by Mr. Davis and by Colonel 
Tennant resides, not in the circumstance that they place the solar 
nature of the corona beyond all possibility of doubt or cavil, but in the 
fact that they throw new light on the structure of the corona. Now, 
if six photegraphs, each obtained from an exposure of about one- 
sixth the duration of totality, are thus instructive (each telling the 
same thing, be it noticed), how much more instructive would one 
photograph have been to obtain which advantage had been taken of 
the entire duration of totality! 

In April, 1875, an opportunity occurred for redeeming this error 
to some degree. It could not be wholly redeemed on that occasion, 
because in 1870 and 1871 the sun had been in a highly disturbed 
condition, whereas in 1875 he was passing through the stage of least 
disturbance. All the more desirable was it, however, that a record 
of the condition of the solar corona should be obtained in 1875 for 
comparison with the records obtained in 1870 and 1871, and with 
more satisfactory records to be obtained at the next time of maximum 
disturbance in 1882-84. Unfortunately, however, another mistake 
was made in 1875, in the face of the clearest possible evidence that 
failure must result. Instead of making it a point that, whatever else 
might be done, the corona should be photographed well and 
carefully, above all things, those who planned our English expedition 
on that occasion devised an ingeniously elaborate arrangement for 
photographing the spectrum of the corona in a way which had not 
the remotest chance of success. 

We may well hope that the American observers of the eclipse of 
the 29th inst. will not make any mistakes of this sort. The 
minimum sun-spot period is still in progress, so that a good 
photograph of the corona will have great value. This I trust they 
will in the first instance provide for effectually. Secondly, we may hope 
that they will make good spectroscopic observations of the corona. 





tained which proves in a manner “easily understanded of the people” that the 
corona belongs to the sun, the enunciation of this fact by myself was characterised 
by Mr. Lockyer as “simply ridiculous,” and by no means because the fact was 
obvious, but because it could not be a fact. 
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It has been shown that the spectrum of the corona is partly indicative 
of gaseity ; but besides the bright line or lines having this interpret- 
ation, there is a rainbow-tinted background implying that the corona 
shines in part by reflecting sunlight. Janssen in 1871 thought he 
could recognise the solar dark lines in this spectrum. Of course they 
should be seen if it is really the spectrum of reflected sunlight. It 
is to be hoped that the observers of the approaching eclipse will 
obtain more decisive evidence on this point. 

If any American observers care to try the experiment suggested 
in 1875, for photographing the spectrum of the corona, they may do 
so: they will be able to prove, perhaps, what is already certain, that 
the experiment is bound to fail if carried out in the proposed 
manner. 

Lastly, the occasion is one when an attempt to recognise, I will 
not say the true extension of the corona, but somewhat more of its 
real extension than has hitherto been perceived, may be usefully 
made by persons unable to employ large telescopes, or to effect any 
spectroscopic or photographic researches. For success in such an 
attempt, it will be necessary (i) to select a station as high as possible 
above the sea-level; (ii) to protect the eye carefully from sunlight 


before totality begins, and from the light of the prominences, sierra, 
and inner corona during totality; (iii) to use either a very low mag- 
nifying power, or to trust altogether to the unaided eye. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





BO¥ARDO. 


T was the opinion of Torquato Tasso that the “ Orlando Inna- 
morato ” of Bojardo and the “Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto should 
be considered and read as a single poem. The former was left in- 
complete by the death of its author, the latter is its complement ; 
and whether the love of Ruggiero for Bradamante or the war of 
Agramant and Charlemagne be held its principal action, cannot be 
understood without a recollection of Bojardo’s romance. The “ Inna- 
morato” is without any end, the “Furioso ” without any beginning. The 
self-same threads spun by the one poet are wound off, a little more deftly 
knotted and more brilliantly coloured, by the other. The wholeinven- 
tion and character of the poem belongsto Bojardo. Ariosto’s conclusion 
is at best an imitation, without the moral grace of any acknowledgment 
or tribute of praise to him whom he imitated, The only difference 
of an attractive and easy style has rendered the “ Furioso” famous, 
while its prototype the “ Innamorato ” is all but forgotten. So true is 
Boileau’s aphorism about the force of fine words. But to Bojardo 
rather than Ariosto did Milton refer, in those graceful lines so much 
praised by Hallam, wherein he compares the Parthian army with that 
wide camp of Agracan with all his northern powers, who 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 
The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 
His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 
Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemain: 
a wide camp indeed, which contained two million two hundred 
thousand men. 

Few, very few, even in Italy, have read the first half of that in- 
teresting poem, of which it is considered among educated persons 
more or less of a disgrace not to know the last. And yet the invincible 
love of the marvellous, that indissoluble faith in the supernatural which 
fetters the greater part of mankind, is catered for quite as amply and 
continuously by Bojardo as by Ariosto. ‘There is a certain monster, 
for instance, of no respectable parentage, which assails Rinaldo in the 
“Innamorato.” It has the muzzle of a snake, a mouth six feet long, 


- 
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each tooth half a foot ; it has movable horns, its skin is variegated 
white, black, green, red, and yellow, its hands are human, with talons 
bigger than those of a bear. Its teeth are in the end locked together 
by a large loaf made of wax and pitch, and it is strangled. Witchcrafts 
are there as manyas Jezebel’s, and enchantments without end; dragons 
noways inferior to the specimens in the Apocalypse ; and giants equal 
to Og of Bashan or any of the Anakim, of such courtesy of style, and so 
many cubits of stature, as make us painfully aware of our present state 
of moral and physical degradation. 

Matteo Maria Bojardo was born about a.p. 1430 at Scandiano, 
some few miles from Reggio, at the foot of the Apennines. He was 
educated at the University of Ferrara, and died a.p. 1494. He was a 
scholar and a poet. He franslated the “ Golden Ass” of Apuleius, the 
“Ass” of Lucian, and the Histories of Herodotus, ina style which Aris- 
tarchus would not have censured. Of his “ Istoria Imperiale ” it is 
sufficient to mention the name. As a poet, he is of course chiefly 
remarkable for the “ Orlando Innamorato ” to be considered hereafter. 
But he also wrote a comedy called “Timon,” several Latin eclogues, 
and some two hundred lyrical poems, sonnets, madrigals, sestine, can- 
zoni, and choruses, in a collection entitled “ Amorum Liber.” These 
pieces abound in grace and delicacy, in simplicity and pathos. As 
they are extremely rare, and, but for the labours of Venturi and Panizzi, 
almost unknown, a few lines may be consecrated to the illustration 
of their witty contents. 

The argument of his songs is mostly amorous. They celebrate 
chiefly the handsome faces and hard hearts of the various objects of his 
affectionate but transitory regard. The name of one of these, Antonia 
Caprara, is given in an acrostic, which he calls cafitalis, an appella- 
tion unknown or unrecognised by the Italian dictionaries. The same 
unhappy love of a pun, which induced Petrarch so often to allude to 
a laurel in his addresses to Laura, incited Bojardo to look upon his 
mistress in the unlucky light of a goat (cafra). This lady, who “ boils 
and freezes, spurs and bridles him,” held but a short jurisdiction 
over his heart, however severe. It is another probably with whom 
the whole world is in love, whose look fills the field with verdure, and 
whose smile bids buds burst into flower. Another, whose absence 
deprives the day of sun, and the night has no stars without her. 

Al veder nostro il giorno non ha sole, 

La notte non ha stelle senza lei. 
Another is that rose compared with the colours of which all other 
colours of earth are but smoke and shadow. Another, again—or 
perhaps the same, for, like the little girl at the peep-show, you have 
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full license at the present period to appropriate the descriptions of 
the bard to whomsoever you will—is she of whom he sings, that.no 
man can know what love is if he has not seen her, who is so 
supremely fair that a spirit with golden wings falls from the third 
heaven to congratulate mortals on their possession of such a remark- 
able woman, “an immense restorative of all our ills.” The course of 
love, true or false, ran no smoother with Bojardo than with the rest 
of men. One of his ladies gave him for all reward a purse which he 
says shall have a thousand sighs every day. It seems to have been 
empty. Another married. What was her husband like? Nature, 
says indignant Bojardo, was ashamed of having given such a work 
to the world. His voice was like that of one in a dream; his eyes 
were those of a she cat; his hair was tow; one of his lips sucked the 
other; and for his legs, they were the legs of the stork. In fine, 
Bojardo becomes disgusted with women, discovers that he has wasted 
much ‘precious time, and asks the “ immortal and eternal kings of 
the stars ” to forgive him and cleanse his soul of this muddy mistake 
of love in which it has so long wallowed. 

“Timon,” the earliest perhaps of Italian comedies, was first pub- 
lished in 1500. Bojardo calls it a translation from Lucian, modestly 
enough. Itis rather an imitation or transformation of the dialogue of 
the satirist of Samosata. The Italian did little more than borrow the 
subject from the Syrian, and is indebted to him about as much as 
Trissino to Livy for his “ Sofonisbe.” The conclusion is wholly due to 
the imagination of Bojardo. The verse alone, the difficult ¢erza rima, 
in which he has clothed his subject, proves his claim to originality of 
expression. The piece is the nearest approach, among early Italian 
plays, to the comedy of Terence. It is, of course, about as well suited 
to the modern stage as the “Samson Agonistes” or the “ Irene.” 

The scene which Bojardo seems to have imagined was a double 
one—half in earth and half in heaven: below, a field of arable, Mount 
Hymettus in the distance, with a few shrubs in the}foreground to 
conceal some of the dramatis persone ; above, supported probably 
by no firm foundation of smoke and clouds, a small section of heaven 
with the throne of Jupiter fashioned after the artist’s fancy, and other 
celestial apparatus. Bojardo talks about the curtains of the firmament, 
and probably wished the upper scene to be shut in by these, when there 
was no dramatic necessity for the god’s intervention or appearance. 

The Prologue, in the person of Lucian, informs us how Echecra- 
tides, by deceit and usury—the only way, in all times, to become 
wealthy—amassed much money, and, dying a rich man, went, like the 
rich man in the Bible, to hell. Timon, his son and heir, pours out his 
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patrimony like water into the laps of his summer friends, and, soon fallen 
into poverty, meets with ingratitude and insult, jeers and injustice—the 
usual gage of effete generosity. Half-dressed in a sheep’s skin, he digs 
for fourpence a day a little plot of land, amidst the contumelies of 
those whom his loving-kindnesses had covered with purple and fine 
linen. As the Arabic proverb says, ‘“‘ He who pours water on the palm 
without salt, makes the boughs green, but dries up its roots.” Timon, 
learning the truth of this aphorism, as it is usually learnt, a little too 
late, is not contented in his disgust with cursing men, but roundly 
abuses the gods also for not destroying a world where not: half-a- 
dozen good people are to be discovered. ari quippe boni. And 
here the Prologue departs, for Timon enters, and he has a rude way 
of dismissing unwelcome visitors. 

Timon enters with his spade, and soliloquises much in the same 
fashion as in Lucian. “ How long,” he cries to Jupiter, “‘ how long 
wilt thou suffer the wicked to flourish? Thy thunderbolts are cold. 
Men fear them scarcely more than the wick of yesterday’s lamp, 
which burns no longer, but only blackens. Thou hast drunk mandra- 
gora. ‘Thy sleep is more lasting than that of Epimenides. In the 
old time all this was different—how different! Then the earth was 
shaken like a sieve for men’s great wickedness and evil imaginations, 
and every drop of rain became ariver. But now! Me, the bene- 
factor of their city, the Athenians pass by as they would pass a fallen 
tombstone ; like crows and wolves they have picked my bones and 
sucked out all their marrow.” “Surely,” says Jove, in the upper 
compartment of the scenery, to Mercury, “surely this fellow Timon 
is a philosopher, or he would never talk so impiously.” Mercury 
informs Jove how many sacrifices Timon had offered while he was 
able; and the son of Saturn, somewhat mollified, sends for Wealth, 
and bids her go with Mercury and offer treasure to the misanthrope. 
On their way Wealth explains to Mercury how it is she is lame when 
Jove sends her to good men, and how, on going from them, she flies 
faster than a dream; how men seldom see her pale and naked, as she 
is naturally, but adorned in fine raiment and painted and tricked and 
frounced by Pride and Ignorance, her handmaidens. 

In the third act Timon is discovered at work in his field. Poverty 
has shown him the only true riches which no tyrant nor flatterer can 
ever take from him. By her side are her attendants Prudence, 
Patience, and Toil. Timon is for braining Wealth on her “ very first” 
appearance in her own person, with his spade, but, being persuaded 
by Mercury, listens to her. She summons Treasure, bidding him set 
himself under Timon’s spade. Timon digs up gold, and bursts into 
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a somewhat inharmonious apostrophe of selfish delight, which con- 
cludes the third act. 

In the fourth Fame enters—a person unknown to Lucian’s dia- 
logue—and proclaims Timon’s ¢rouvaiile, foretelling the anxiety it will 
occasion him, as it did the “Savetier” of La Fontaine, because every 
man is “most gluttonous of gold, more so than a fly of well-curdled 
milk.” Timon enters, full already of that care which comes on a man 
like a stag and passes away from him like a tortoise. He torments 
himself about his gold like the Euclio of the Aulularia or Moliére’s 
l’'Avare, and at last determines to hide it in the tomb of a certain 
Timocrates. This, again, is an episode introduced by Bojardo. In 
the tomb he supposes his treasure will be safe ; human nature is 
simple enough to fear the dead, and has, luckily, religious scruples 
about violating the rest of the grave. In digging under the tomb- 
stone he finds two urns full of money. His joy is interrupted by the 
advent of one Gnathonides, a parasite, whom, however, he soon sends 
about his business, with more kicks, to borrow an expressive vul 
garism, than halfpence. Philiades the flatterer, Demea the rhetori- 
cian, Thrasycles the philosopher, Blepsias, and others, succeed in the 
same order as in Lucian, and meet with a similar fate. And here, 
with the conclusion of the fourth act, the story, as it is told by 
Lucian, stops. 

The fifth act introduces three new persons, Ausilio or Assistance (or 
Boethius, as one of Bojardo’s recasters has changed it, for what appear 
to him sufficient reasons), Parmeno, and Syrus. Assistance begins by 
telling the spectators that every one of them has need of him, like 
Timon, though he may not think so. The present need of the 
audience is apparently to understand the remainder of the comedy. 
Therefore Assistance explains how Timocrates, being blessed with a 
prodigal son, has ordered all his money to be buried with him by 
night, and, having left this son Filocoro only a few domestic chattels, 
has addressed him in this fashion on his death-bed: “ Since Fate will 
have me go thither where every man must arrive at last, I have 
packed up my portmanteau for my voyage. But if you ever loved me, 
either much or little, promise me, after ten years are over, to come 
with this letter to my tomb, and then and there to open it, read it, 
and set it by my head.” His son of course promises, and, curiously 
enough, keeps his promise. Now, at the end of the ten years he is in 
prison for debt, and Parmeno, his former servant, is sent with the 
letter to his father’s sepulchre. Syrus, another slave, accompanies 
him. Timon enters, stretching himself from an evil dream, in which 
he has seen two audacious black ants attempting to bite his buried and 
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beloved gold. Henceforth he will kill, as an avowed enemy, every ant 
he encounters in the course of his agriculture. Spying Parmeno and 
Syrus, he supposes his dream about to be fulfilled. Syrus takes the 
letter, which is addressed to Pluto, from Parmeno, and, less scrupulous 
than the latter, opens and reads it. The contents are Timocrates’ praise - 
of his own prudence in reserving the two urns of money for his son, 
who, he has foreseen, will sorely need them. Timon abuses the pair as 
sacrilegious spoilers of the sepulchre, and is desirous to expedite their 
delivery of the letter to Pluto with his spade. They discreetly retire, 
and Timon makes a farewell speech to the audience, in which he 
assures them that human injustice has not extinguished his natural 
piety, and, in evidence, offers to give his girdle to anyone who wants 
to hang himself. 

Assistance then enters as Epilogue, explaining how Parmeno and 
Syrus will ultimately take away the two urns for Filocoro, who will be 
released from prison and become a reformed character, and how they 
will afterwards divide the treasure of Timon between themselves. 

The conclusion is a little lame, as the audience naturally wish to 
know whether. Timon agreed to this simple settlement of his pro- 
perty, and what becomes of him at last. Shakespeare considerately 
gtatifies public curiosity by killing him, and giving us his epitaph— 
taken from Sir T. North’s translation of Plutarch—into the bargain. 
The English play has, moreover, pointed the moral of Timon, and 
adorned his tale by the introduction of the churlish philosopher, 
Apemantus. Whether this can also be said of the introduction of 
those gay ladies Timandra and Phrynia, of whom the latter has more 
destruction in her than the sword of Alcibiades, for all her cherubin 
look, is perhaps less easy to determine. The play wanted female 
character, and Pope, who has left it on record that every woman is at 
heart a rake, was doubtless well content with these two dramatis 
persona, who study no refinements of expression, and are always ready 
to “do anything for gold.” 

The most important work of Bojardo, the most remarkable 
epopee in the narrative of romance, wherein perhaps the Italians 
are unrivalled, before Ariosto’s age, the “ Orlando Innamorato,” ends 
abruptly at the ninth canto of the third book. Like the majority 
of his other compositions, it was not published till after his death. 
Not that Bojardo was too fond of the /éime Jabor, or desirous to 
retain his literary toils till the end of the nine years’ term recom- 
mended by Horace. The reason of the retardation was rather the 
oral communication of events customary in that early time, evidence 
whereof is still afforded by the term “canto.” Such exceptional verses 
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as those at the end of the twelfth canto of the first book were 
perhaps added after. Bojardo probably sang his own lay in the 
Court of Este, at. Ferrara, to the signors and cavaliers there assembled 
and gathered together, and sought for no more extended field of cele- 
brity, no opportunity of more enduring fame. 

The “ Orlando Innamorato” is a heroic or romantic poem, written’ 
in otfava rima. Some acuter eyes see in it an image of the “Thad.” 
The supposed siege of Paris by the Saracens is, in their sight, a reflec- 
tion of the Greek siege of Troy, the love of Orlando corresponds with 
the anger of Achilles, and Orlando’s absence contributes to the con- 
quest of the Christians, as the absence of Achilles to the conquest of 
the Greeks. So Rinaldo is a second Diomede; and the fairest of 
her sex, of whom Bojardo says the grass grew greener beneath her, 
and the river running by her side warbled only of love, this peerless 
Angelica, the object of Orlando’s passion, is Helen. 

The first book contains the different adventures and causes of the 
love of Orlando; the second, the African attack on Charlemagne, and 
the discovery of Ruggero, third Paladin, “ progenitor of the famous 
house of Este”—a piece of literary servility, rather the fault of 
the period than of the poet; the third declares the prowesses of 
Mandricard, with the liberation of Orlando and other Paladins, or 
twelve Peers of France, so called by Charlemagne, the genealogy of 
Ruggero, the siege of Paris, and the vain love of Fiordespina for 
Brandiamante, or Bradamate as Ariosto prefers it, Rinaldo’s sister, a 
Christian Amazon, probably invented by Bojardo. The whole poem 
was intended generally to celebrate the achievements of Charlemagne 
and Orlando, and the well-known betrayal and murder of Ruggero 
by Gan of Maganza. 

The popular traditions concerning Charlemagne, derived from 
the fabulous chronicle attributed to the worthy Turpin, Archbishop 
of Rheims, form the foundation of Bojardo’s tale. Turpin, the 
Apollodorus of romance in Italy, has indeed told stories himself— 
there is no bigger liar, hints Cervantes—but he has also had. many 
stories thrust upon him which were none of his. However, we must 
believe him even when he lies, says an Italian satirist, seeing that he 
was an archbishop. Here is a sample of what we are to believe. 
“A certain soldier, in the army of Charlemagne, on his death-bed, 
asked his cousin to sell a horse belonging to the soldier, and to 
distribute the proceeds of the sale among the priests and:the poor. 
The cousin, conceiving this to be a folly, feasted himself instead 
for a fortnight. At the end of that time, the ghost of the dead 
appearing told him how he had been detained in purgatory on 
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account of the unjust conversion of the money, which should have 
been spent in masses for his soul, and bade him look for something 
unsatisfactory on the morrow. The morrow comes, and suddenly, 
in the air, is a confused concert, made up of the roaring of lions, the 
howling of wolves, and the bellowing of bulls. In the midst of it 
the unhappy cousin is carried off by demons.” Lest there should be 
any mistake about the purpose of this terrible tale, the disinterested 
priest had added the moral: “Those that detain unjustly the property 
of the Church may learn hereby that they will be eternally damned.” 

Bojardo grafted love on fight before any other Italian. The 
former he took from Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
and the latter only from Turpin’s Charlemagne. In his own words, 
he “planted in his garden battle and love, setting battle, which 
pleases the fiercest disposition, by love, which lies nearest to the 
noble and delicate heart.” Orlando continually reminds the reader of 
Lancelot. Add magic or religion to love and war, and we have the 
trinity in unity of this book of chivalry. 

Classical allusions abound. The translator of Herodotus bestowed 
the ring of Gyges on Angelica—the magic ring which made its owner, 
at will, invisible. The translator of Apuleius rescued Brandimart from 
the perils of the River of Laughter by a wreath of roses. Generally, 
however, Bojardo wears the old garb, with a difference. Unlike Tasso 
and Fortiguerra, he has modified the old machinery. The monster 
which answers Orlando’s inquiry about the whereabouts of his 
mistress, and then asks the riddle which the Sphinx asked of 
(Edipus, differs somewhat from its Theban prototype. It has a 
serpent’s tail and peacock-painted wings, but shows the latter only, 
with its girl’s smiling face set in golden hair, to the adventurous 
cavalier, who recks little of answering the riddle, but ungallantly 
enough rids of life its proposer, by the aid of Durindana, that fated 
brand equally famed with the Fusberta of his cousin Rinaldo. Again, 
when Orlando sows, like Cadmus or Jason, the teeth of the conquered 
dragon, armed men start up, as in Ovid, but here all resemblance ends. 
They do not engage at once, after the throwing of a stone, in mutual 
internecine strife, but attack Orlando, who, with a moral maxim 
about evil ever producing its like, makes mincemeat of them, 
mounted on Bayard, a courser as capable of reason as Pliny’s oxen of 
speech. The cannibal giant, with the one eye under his nose and the 
mouth smeared with man’s blood, who kicks the miserable ecclesiastic 
down a precipice as carrion unfit for food, fights with Orlando, in 
armour of griffins’ claws—* than which nothing truly is harder ”—but 
has no such mean advantage taken of him as Outis in the “Odyssey” 
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took of the Cyclops Polypheme. He is conquered fairly, after a 
severe contest, and Orlando thanks, on his knees, the only true God 
for the issue. 

Canto eight never isread by anyone who possesses the right 
moral and religious feeling. It is said by such as have ventured on 
it to contain a version of the story of Tereus and Progne, but varied 
with circumstances of additional barbarity and repulsive horror—non 
ragionam di lor, \et us pass on without regard. The old tale of 
Narcissus has in it many circumstances of novel delight. It is the 
Queen of the East who loves him out of all measure, chanting to 
him who, like the adder, is deaf to the voice of the charmer, words 
and prayers which might change the sun. After his well-deserved 
fate has fallen on him, and that death has destroyed him which 
destroys the world, the fairy Silvanella, a well-known lady to the 
reader of the romance of “ Amadis,” passes by, and, in a fit of idle 
and unavailing love, makes for him, by magic, a marble sepulchre in 
the midst of flowers, and, there, languishing 

Tutta si sface come al sol la neve. 


The fountain, that fatal mirror, she fills with women’s faces so 
lovely that no man having looked on them can depart, but must 
remain, and still look and look on them until he dies. 

The enchanted armour of Argalia, the brother of the fair and false 
heroine of the poem, is evidently the work of the armourer who 
forged that of Achilles and Aineas. The gilt lance is imitated from 
the weapon given by Diana to Procris, and by her transferred to her 
lover Cephalus. But this always wounded— 

revolat, nullo referente, cruentum— 


while the spear of Argalia is more charitably and poetically con- 
tented with the fall only of those against whom it is cast. 

The garden of Falerina and the grotto of Morgana are the 
models of the enchanted isles of Alcina and Armida, nor have Ariosto 
and Tasso any other superiority over their predecessor save that of a 
more cultivated style. The garden of Falerina, the total destruction 
of which is a task imposed by Angelica on Orlando, is guarded by a 
dragon whom Orlando, accustomed, as Bojardo naively informs us, 
to these battles, soon despatches by leaping on his back and beating 
his brains out with the green bough of an elm, his only weapon. 
Passing through a field of flowers, and woods, where birds sing, and 
hares, rabbits, and deer find pastime, he reaches a palace having a 
gate studded with emeralds and balas rubies. Here he meets a woman 
in white wearing a crown of gold, with a bright sword in her hand 
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which she is using as a mirror. This is Falerina. He takes her bright 
sword, and leaves her bound to a beech tree. Then he arrives ata lake 
inhabited by a siren whose song he cannot hear, as he has previously 
filled his ears with roses—those ancient alexipharmics of all enchant- 
ment. He pretends, however, to be overcome by her music, and falls 
down as one in aswoon. The siren, coming out from the lake, he 
seizes, and while she is still singing, her only defence, cuts off her 
head, and anoints himself all over with her blood. This fantastic 
unction affords him protection in his next transe, wherein he fights 
with a bull with one horn of iron and the other of fire. Orlando, 
accustomed, as before, to such battles, cuts off his legs and his head, 
and the beast vanishes beneath the earth. Anon he comes to a gate 
of jewels guarded by an armed ass. On his way a fair female monster, 
by a somewhat indelicate expedient, endeavours to blind him. He 
repels her foul attack by fastening his shield above his helmet. The 
ass is a rare prodigy. He is covered with scales of gold, and has ears 
of two arms’ length, which he can bend at his desire, and with which 
he is wont to seize and bind his booty. His tail cuts like a trenchant 
sword, and the sound of his voice causes the earth to tremble. This 
ass Orlando kills, the carcase disappears like that of the bull, and with 
it the gate of jewels. Next he is tempted by a table spread in the 
wilderness; but a Faun is concealed in the neighbouring thicket, who 
catches with a chain all who partake of the feast. This Faun, who has 
the face and breasts and arms of a lady, but all the rest of its formation 
like a loathsome serpent, he slaughters with his usual facility. After 
this he encounters a giant— 

Né di cotal battaglia dubitava, 

Perché in sua vita n’avea fatte tante 

Che poca cura di questa se dava. 
But about this particular giant there is something unusual. He has 
learnt that as soon as he has despatched him two other giants will 
arise in his stead, and, after these are killed, four more in theirs, then 
eight, and so on in a geometrical ratio which Orlando, albeit not 
usually distinguished for intellectual subtilty, is arithmetician enough 
to know will soon produce a result which will be alarming even to 
him ; he is content therefore with killing the giant and carrying 
the twin result captive, though he might have given himself less 
trouble by one captive instead of two. Now, the garden of Falerina 
can only be utterly destroyed by tearing off a certain bough 
from a lofty tree which bears golden apples as large as a man’s 
head, on no stem at all to speak of. The hero forms a kind of tes- 
tudo of twigs, and under this approaches the fatal tree ; he severs 
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the bough, and immediately all is night. With returning day nothing 
is seen but an open champaign, with the unfortunate Falerina still fas- 
tened to the beech, the sole remaining timber of her once largely 
wooded estate. 

This little taste of the wonders of Bojardo’s romance may probably 
suffice the reader, who will not wish to learn how Falerina afterwards 
conducted the knight to the enchanted grotto of the fay Morgana; how 
Haridano, the fay’s doughty champion, whose strength increased in a 
sestuplicate proportion to that of his adversary, fought with the Pala- 
din, a mile underneath the water; and how, after a series of equally or 
more wonderful adventures, Orlando at last succeeded in liberating his 
brother heroes who had been so long confined in Morgana’s dungeons. 

Some amusing fantastical conceits, known to the Italians as 
ghiribizzt, are scattered throughout the poem. Orlando, on one occa- 
sion, is caught in a iron net, where he has been without food or sleep 
for two days and nights, when he sees a white-bearded friar whom he 
beseeches to assist him. The friar consoles him by bidding him die 
as a good Christian, telling him to be patient like this saint who was 
crucified, or like that who was skinned ; in fine, goes through the 
whole history of the noble army of martyrs, and concludes by advising 
him to thank God in heaven. Quoth the miserable Orlando modestly, 
“ Cursed be the ass that carried you hither! I thank him, but not for 
this.” Brunello, king of Tingitana, the famous dwarf who stole Fron- 
tilatte Sacripant’s horse in the way Sancho’s Dapple was stolen by 
Gines de Pasamonte, is one of the warriors who accompanies Agra- 
mant to France. His ensign may interest students of heraldry. It 
is of his own invention, simple yet sublime—a goose argent sitting on 
its egg ina field gules. By this Brunello, who, being a novus homo, 
naturally affects antiquity, proves his descent from the very earliest 
ancestors ; for, says he, every faithful servant of the Gospel allows 


che l’oca v’era nel principio— 


that in the beginning was the goose. This attempt at a pun depends 
of course on the Vulgate Hoc erat in principio. 

Translations of Bojardo are rare, and, with one well-known excep- 
tion, unlucky. Faults of style may be forgiven, which confuse in one 
insipid confection the austere heroism of Homer with the light 
badinage of Lucian. These only change the famous helmet of 
Mambrino which saved Rinaldo from the king of Sericane into a 
barber’s basin; only substitute an ordinary oaken staff for that en- 
chanted lance of Astolfo, which crowned him with so many undeserved 
laurels ; but those are not of this nature which arise from a knowledge 
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of Italian almost as limited as was that mythical Frenchman’s of 
English, who translated Bidpai’s “ Kalilah and Dimnah ” by /a damnie 
Kalilah, and considered “ Love’s last shift” fairly if not elegantly re- 
presented by /a dernitre chemisedelamour. Such faults it is somewhat 
disheartening to find after a preface in which the translator flatters 
himself he has never wandered from the true sense of the author. 

It has been said that Bojardo borrowed the high-sounding names 
of many of his Saracen heroes, such as Gradasso, Sobrino, Agra- 
mante, Sacripante, and Mandricardo, from the names of the peasants, 
farmers, and labourers on his estate at Scandiano. That the poet 
was very kind to his vassals may be assumed from a proverb said to 
have been originally used in his time, /ddio ti manda a casa ¢ Bojardi; 
but that he carried his kindness so far as to enrol their names in the 
temple of fame is not evident. If there be still such family names in 
Scandiano as those above mentioned, which it has been asserted there 
are, it is at least as likely that the people took them from the poet as 
that the poet took them from the people. Probably only such appella- 
tions will on examination be found as Gradasso or Marfisa, used 
generically to express a male or a female bully, and not as patronymics. 
Many of his names are borrowed directly from Turpin, who debonairly 
obliges us with their derivation. Orlando or Rotolando was so called 
because he rolled himself along the ground as soon as he was born ; 
Malagigi, or Maugis, from the fairy finding him ma/-gist, ill-located 
under a hawthorn. The term Rodomonte is indeed expressly excluded 
by common report from those supposed to be taken by Bojardo from 
his tenants. This name, as the tale runs, occurred to him by a sort 
of divine inspiration as he was one day riding around his domain. 
He was so rapturously delighted with it, that on his return all the 
bells were set a-ringing at his request. Luckily for such sober 
people of Scandiano as may have looked on bell-ringing as a 
scandalous nuisance, this was the only nominal birth succeeded by 
such a vulgar expression of satisfaction. Some of his names, as Rug- 
gero, are well known to the old romances. But allowing all the 
names of both Pagan and Christian heroes to be taken from the pea- 
sants of Scandiano, scores of appellations of other characters remain— 
of demons such as Libicocco and Draghinaccia, of ladies such as 
Lucina and Doralice, and of giants such as Fuggiforca and Bari- 
gaccio, which we may well suppose were never borne as hereditary 
titles by any family of this world. 

It is easy with Gravina to allegorise the “Innamorato” into a 
treatise on ethics—a sentence, we know, is but a cheveril glove to a 
good wit. But many object to an allegorical interpretation unless 
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they find it for themselves, and allegorical interpretations are no less 
plentiful than blackberries. If there be in it any allegoric interest, it 
is always secondary ; the allegories are not like those of Spenser’s 
“Fairy Queen,” which, too often disdaining a position in the back- 
ground, have been well compared to ghosts appearing in the daylight. 
No more favourable opportunity for an allegorical interpretation 
exists throughout the whole poem than that of the Medusa in the 
charming episode of Prasildo and Tisbina, improved by Bojardo 
from Boccace. Medusa cannot behold herself, and none can gather 
the golden bough but by refraining from gazing on her face. The 
interpretation of Medusa by Conscience is here supported by a suc- 
ceeding stanza, which gives us Fraud for a guide to the loadstone 
gate of wealth. Origilla, who steals Orlando’s horse and sword, is 
as true a type of the selfish impudence which the courtesan calls love, 
as Brandimarte, Orlando’s friend, is of generous self-sacrifice and 
honest affection. 

On a comparison of this poem with that of Ariosto, it may seem 
to possess more vigour than vivacity, the “ Furioso” more vivacity 
than vigour. The hall-mark of the former is strength ; the latter 
clothes itself with grace as with a garment. The one is male, the 
other female poetry. Bojardo, to borrow an illustration from Dr. 
Johnson, could hew a Colossus out of a rock, but he was unable, 
like Ariosto, to cut heads out of cherry-stones. If the poetry of 
Ariosto be preferred by some, the palm of superiority of construction 
must be awarded to Bojardo by all. The stories in Ariosto are like 
loose jewels lightly attached to the garment they adorn, but those in 
Bojardo are like threads of gold woven at random. in the woof of the 
stuff itself. The stories in the “ Furioso” are streams cut off from the 
great sea of the subject ; in the “ Innamorato” they fall again into the 
same vast ocean out of which they rose. 

Bojardo seems always in harmony with his subject. Not so those 
who preceded or those who followed him. Luigi Pulci, for example, 
parodies the old romances in his “Morgante Maggiore,” where 
Orlando’s prayer and the death of the giant by the bite of a sea-crab 
remind the reader, in their extravagance, of some of the conceits in 
the “ Ricciardetto.” Ariosto, though not so open as Pulci in his 
laughter, yet tells his tale with a half-smile, as if mocking the credulity 
of his audience. The latter appears to have misconceived the character 
of Bojarde’s hero. Bojardo would probably, had his luck allowed him, 
have filled Orlando with the fine frenzy of poetic inspiration, where 
Ariosto has converted him into a pure and simple fool. Great credit is 
also due to Bojardo for the round unvarnished delivery of his narrative. 
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There are in the commencements of his cantos few of those dry, trite, 
tedious moral maxims which introduce and interrupt Ariosto’s songs, 
and none of the ridiculous rhapsodies about Raphael, Christ, Gabriel, 
the Holy Ghost, and the Virgin Mary, which begin and end every 
division of the work of Pulci. Pious addresses to what Pulci calls the 
Holy Pelican seem a little out of place in the hurly-burly of battle, or 
set in the midst of a merry tale. Probably, however, they were as much 
in fashion in his day as the “ beloved brethren” and “ dear friends” 
of our preachers of the present, and for the same reason—when the 
speaker was gravelled for lack of matter, the repetition of such insig- 
nificant formulz allowed him time to collect his thoughts of what was 
to follow. Another merit of Bojardo is his introduction of love, to 
which some allusion has been already made. Charlemagne, he says, 
was not equal to Arthur, because the former kept his gates shut in 
the face of love, and he accounts for Turpin’s omitting to mention 
Orlando’s subjection to this passion by saying the Archbishop feared 
to be disrespectful to the Paladin, if he declared that love con- 
quered the brave soldier who conquered everything else under the sun. 

That the style and language of Bojardo is rough and uncouth 
it is difficult to deny. Still, there are passages here and there 
at least equally graceful with those of Ariosto, and justice reminds us 
that death forestalled the elder poet from bestowing such careful 
revision on his work as contributed probably in no small degree to 
the success of the younger. Like Lucretius, Bojardo was the first to 
move his foot in the nght path, and the road which he found rugged 
and full of mire he made solid and level for his successor. 

It now becomes necessary to mention, in conclusion, a certain 
Berni, who was born at Lamporecchio, a place which the readers of 
the “Decameron” will remember in connection with the masculine 
prowess of the dumb Masetto, about the year of Bojardo’s death. 
This man undertook a recasting or rifacimento of Bojardo’s work. 
The result of his labour was favourable, as it saves it to the indolent 
reader. It consisted chiefly in an alteration of the old orthography 
and Lombard terms of Bojardo. Such provincial expressions as drazo 
for braccio, paccio for pazzo, meggio for mezzo, such old words as ancoi 
for oggi, inaverare for ferire, altoriare for atutare, and some scores more, 
were altered by Berni, who also set a moral discourse of three or four 
octaves before each canto, in imitation of Ariosto, to whom he is 
indebted: for some of his finest ideas, and introduced such improve- 
ments as met with the censure of the Church. He exaggerated inci- 
dent, and too apparently aimed at arousing ridicule. A certain satiric 
vivacity of expression, rather singular than rare, and more easily to be 
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felt than explained, is to be found in his burlesque style, familiar to 
Italians as dernesco. If Bojardo’s verses, not sufficiently polished by 
art, may be compared to coarse country folk, strong and well-fed, but 
destitute of all elegance of deportment, Berni’s, in return, from their 
absence of native vigour may be called consumptive patients bordering 
on dissolution in spite of all his artistic treatment of their disease. 

Domenichi also undertook a rifacimento; his alterations, frequent 
at the beginning, grew gradually fewer towards the end; except in the 
first canto, he neither added like Berni nor omitted a single stanza. 
But like Berni he made the poem more popular by pandering, as has 
been said somewhat severely, to public ignorance and idleness, in 
substituting the fashionable spelling and less uncommon words for the 
obsolete orthography and peculiar expression of the original. Neither 
Berni nor Domenichi added any essential part of the story. The 
former, indeed, omits some excellent verses on the meeting of Fiordiligi 
and Brandimarte. Berni’s language is his chief attraction. The Cruscan 
quire, as Byron calls them, thought his works worthy of quotation. 
They had never read Bojardo, says Panizzi. Both the rifacimenti 
stand in much the same relation to the original as Dryden’s “ Palamon 
and Arcite” to Chaucer’s “Knightes Tale.” All the invention and 
character, all the plan and architecture of the building, is the work of 
Bojardo ; Berni and Domenichi have but repaired the rafters, occa- 
sionally widened a staircase, and here and there polished a stone. 
Of Berni’s tendency to amplification examples abound. Bojardo is 
content with calling his Eastern coquette the morning star, but Berni 
tells us she isthesun. Bojardo says Morgana gazes in the face of her 
love Ziliante as in a looking-glass. Berni says that in the act of 
gazing she melts as snow or ice. Berni’s process of polishing smooths 
away all characteristic angles. When Ferrau, that descendant of 
Goliath and prototype of Pulci’s Morgante, hears of the destruction 
of his fatherland and his family misfortunes, he hastens away like 
a storm-wind—one hour seems to him as long as a hundred till he 
meets his foes. Thus Bojardo. But with Berni the giant deliberates, 
and acts after a fashion utterly unlike his usual self. In a word, 
Berni has given us the map of Bojardo minus many of its valleys 
and most of its mountains, and yet he has obtained all or nearly all 
the credit of the original work. The ordinary Italian of the present 
day knows only the adaptation, too often a travestie of the labour of 
Bojardo, which lies neglected or forgotten. Well may his ghost, 
amidst the lemures of the dead, lament, as Ovid lamented, 


Hos ego versiculos feci: tulit alter honores. 


JAMES MEW, 
G2 
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MALTA. 


WISH to take advantage of the attention which the military 
policy of the Government has drawn to Malta in order to make 
English people somewhat better acquainted with the past history, the 
present condition, and the actual wants of the inhabitants of that 
important dependency. When the Government ordered 7,000 Indian 
troops to proceed to Malta, it is not unlikely that a vast number of 
those who will pay for the expedition had formed no idea of the 
extent of the island ; and probably there were few acquainted with 
the fact that Malta has a native population more dense than is found 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions, three times as dense as 
the population of England, numbering—exclusive of the Royal and 
Imperial troops—not less than 150,000, and inhabiting, not one 
island, but three islands—Malta, Gozo,Comino. From north-west to 
south-east Malta has a length of twenty miles ; its average breadth is 
not much more than half that distance. Malta is rather a larger 
island than Jersey. Gozo is less than a third the size of Malta, and 
is separated from it by a channel four miles wide, about the centre of 
which stands the comparatively insignificant island of Comino. 
Coincident with the policy which has at this moment made 
Malta the chief dépét of British power with reference to the approach- 
ing re-settlement of territory in the East, the Colonial Office—the 
department charged with the government of Malta—has obtained an 
elaborate report from Mr. Rowsell, Director of Navy Contracts, upon 
the circumstances of this teeming population. But, before consider- 
ing the social politics of Malta, it will be useful to glance at the 
history of this interesting possession of the British Crown. We will 
begin with St. Paul. Bedded deep into the minds of Englishmen, as 
one of the facts learnt in earliest school-days, is the identification of 
Malta with that Melita of which “the barbarous people” showed St. 
Paul and those who were wrecked with him “no little kindness ;” 
“ the barbarians” who said Paul “was a god” when a viper which 
“ fastened on his hand” was shaken off harmless “into the fire.” 
This, the very foundation of common English knowledge of Malta and 
the revered title of the island to its patron saint, is, however, a matter 
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which has filled pages with controversy. Was it Malta, or was it 
Meleda in the Adriatic, which was the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck ? 
The arguments against Malta may bemarshalled in the following order 
—(1) Paul speaks of his vessel as being “driven up and downin Adria,” 
which is held to mean the Adriatic. (2) Meleda, on the coast of 
Dalmatia, is the first island a vessel would reach when driven by a 
south-easterly storm from Crete. (3) “ Barbarians” the people of 
Malta could not then have been, because the historian Diodorus, 
who died about fifty years before Paul was born,’ wrote of them : 
“ Malta is furnished with very many and good harbours, and the inhabit- 
ants are very rich, for it is full of all sorts of artificers, among whom 
are excellent weavers of fine linen. Their houses are very stately 
and beautiful.” (4) There are no snakes in Malta—there were none 
in the time of Pliny ; Malta is arid and rocky, unsuitable for vipers, 
but Meleda in the Adriatic is damp and woody. Now let us see the 
claims of Malta. The Rev. Henry Seddall, in his valuable “ History 
of Malta,” has set them out with a fulness which we cannot transcribe. 
He contends, in reply, that the whole of the sea between Greece, 
Italy, and Africa was frequently called by the ancients Adria or 
Hadria ; that “ Eurociydon”—the title of the wind mentioned in 
Acts xxviii.—is not the south-east but the north-east wind ; that the 
term “ barbarian ” in Paul’s mouth merely meant foreigner and would 
have been made use of in speaking about the Persians or Egyptians ; 
that the bundle of sticks which Paul “ gathered” had been washed 
ashore from the wreck of his own vessel, and that the viper was con- 
cealed in the faggot, or—for Mr. Seddall puts forward a second re- 
joinder on this point—that vipers afterwards disappeared from Malta 
when the island became more frequented. But perhaps more 
decisive than all is the account of the continuation of Paul’s voyage 
to Rome. He tarried three days at Syracuse, before passing the 
Straits of Messina, and nothing is said of bad weather. Now, a ship 
coming from the Adriatic might make for Syracuse, but it would be 
out of her course. It remains only to add, that in Malta a tradition 
has existed from time immemorial that there St. Paul was wrecked, 
while no such tradition attaches to the isle in the Adriatic. We must 
pass to subsequent events. 

When the Roman Empire was a second time divided at the death 
of the Emperor Theodosius, Malta, with all the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, became part of the Eastern or Byzantine Empire, and we 
know little or nothing of its history until it was conquered by Arabs 
in about a.pD. 870. Arabs established themselves and, we may say, 
are still established, in the island. For the Maltese people to-day 
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retain in the important matter of language very substantial traces of 
that conquest. Arabs fortified the central city of Malta—a city 
much older than Valetta—and called it Medina, a name by which it 
is still known to vast numbers of the Maltese people. By the Italian- 
and English-speaking classes this older capital is distinguished as 
Notabile or Citta Vecchia. ‘The confusion of tongues in Malta is, in 
fact, the root of all difficulty in dealing for their improvement with 
the large native population. Nearly 800 years have passed away 
since Count Roger of Normandy drove the Arab rulers from Malta; 
but in the curious mixture of Italian and Arabic which is spoken by 
more than 100,000 of the people of Malta it is, the latter that is still 
the prevailing element. An attempt to render a verse of a popular 
song phonetically has produced the following result, from which the 
essentially Arabic character of the Maltese language may be easily 
discerned :— 
L’ AGHRAYYES YAGHMLU IL PATTYIET. 

Fli inscritta matrimoniali 

Yaghmlu il pattyiet conjugali 

Li yihoda fil festa ta San Gregor ; 

Yonsobba fuk il hait, 

Yishtreelha shriek kobbait 

Li ikun tal cannebusa 

Ghash minun tiggosta is-sinyura zharusa. 
The meaning is, that it is a part of the true lover’s engagement that 
he shall take his bride to the feast of San Gregorio, and that, having 
“ sat her on a wall,” he shall buy for her some of the festival sweet- 
meat—a compound of sugar, honey, and hemp-seed. But this jargon 
of the common people of Malta is very rarely written ; they have neither 
newspapers nor books. The talk of their life is this Arabic fatois ; 
in the miserable schools they are taught Italian and sometimes English; 
but long before either language is mastered, they leave school for a 
life of labour or of beggary and idleness. To comprehend intelli- 
gently the circumstances of Malta it is necessary to remember that 
the government is English, that the language of the courts and 
schools and of the superior class of natives is Italian, while the great 
mass of the people may be said to know nothing but Arabic, and at 
the same time to be ignorant of Arabic literature, and to have no 
ideas beyond their daily bread and those suggested by the offices 
of the Roman Catholic religion. It wouid hardly be possible to 
frame a system better calculated for the protection of ignorance 
and superstition. 
The Arabs stamped their language upon Malta ; but Christianity 

of the darkest medizval type has been planted as deeply, and the 
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latter has strangely enough tended to preserve the language of 
Islam. The Roman Catholic priests, accepting the rude devotion of 
the Maltese people as sufficient for all things, have been the suc- 
cessful opponents of change. What mattered the Arabic fafois, 
through which no education could penetrate, so long as the people 
observed their fasts and feast days with due penances and merriment ? 
So it has happened that the rule of the Knights of St. John preserved 
the traces of those whom they cast out; and as for the British 
Government, its hold upon the island has been military, and perhaps 
somewhat culpably careless of the native population, with which 
indifference has certainly, it must be said, been mixed the conscious- 
ness of difficulty in dealing with a Roman Catholic people in the 
south of Europe in any manner contrary to the wishes of a priesthood 
who, in appealing against any acts of the heretical Government of 
England, would be sure of unquestioning sympathy from Gibraltar to 
Trieste. 

After the conquest by Count Roger, the Normans held Malta for 
about 100 years, when it passed into the possession of the Emperors 
of Germany. By the interference of Pope Urban IV. in a time of 
great commotion, Malta, as part of the Sicilian State, was given to 
Charles of Anjou, and thus, for a brief period, the island became 
French. It passed, in consequence of a royal marriage in 1282, under 
the Crown of Arragon; and so it happened that in 1530 the Emperor 
Charles V. was in a position to cede the island to the Knights of 
St. John, and to sign a declaration that “in consequence of the 
particular affection which is felt towards the Order, and in consider- 
ation of the important services which it has rendered for ages past to 
the Christian republic, he granted, in his name and in that of his 
successors, to the most reverend the Grand Master, and to the Order 
of St. John, as a noble, free and unencumbered fief, the city of Tripoli 
and the islands of Malta and Gozo, with their entire jurisdiction and 
authority, civil as well as military, subject to no other condition than 
that they would annually, on the Day of All Saints (November 1), 
present a falcon to the Viceroy of Sicily in the name of the Order.” ! 
The aspect of the island was then, as it is now, white and arid. The 
population, about 12,000, was harassed and plundered by corsairs 
from the African coast. L’Isle Adam was the first Grand Master 
who governed Malta. But it was his near successor, De la Vallette, 
who won the greatest place in the annals of the island. It was he 
who first gave substantial form to its defences ; it is after him that the 
new capital is called Valetta. Sultan Solyman had prepared in 1565 

1 Seddall’s History of Malta. 
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a great expedition to crush the Knights of Malta. The struggle was 
prolonged and ferocious. Mustafa, the Turkish commander, sacri- 
ficed 8,000 men in conquering the resistance of the single position of 
San Elmo. Then, in a fashion which we have seen has not in 300 
years become quite obsolete, he ordered the bodies of the knights 
who had been slain to be selected, their breasts to be gashed 
with the form of a cross, their hearts to be plucked out, and the 
bleeding corpses, tied to logs of wood, were then set afloat in the 
direction of thg fortifications which yet shielded their surviving 
brothers in arms. That which is recorded of La Vallette shows that 
he, too, was capable of an equal atrocity. It is‘said that, upon seeing 
the mutilated remains of his comrades, he at once doomed all his 
Turkish prisoners to lose their heads, and that by guns and in other 
ways he shot the bleeding skulls one after another into the lines of 
his enemy. After four months of such siege, on September 6 a 
relieving fleet arrived from Sicily, and on the 8th—which ever since 
has been held a high holiday in Malta—the Turkish fleet carried off 
the besiegers. Colonel Porter, in his “ History of the Fortress of 
Malta,” says of La Vallette and his comrades: “The heroic spirits 
who conducted the defence of Malta, through all its difficulties and 
all its dangers, to so glorious a conclusion, have long since returned 
to the dust from which they sprang; the names even of but too many 
of them have been lost to the world; still the memory of their great 
deeds remains as fresh and as green as though it was a thing of yester- 
day, and the name of Malta is never mentioned, even in this present 
age, without calling up a picture of the scenes enacted there during 
the summer of 1565.” 

The government of Malta has been at all times of a despotic 
character. Thirty years after the great siege, when Valetta in its 
rising prosperity was attracting people from Notabile, the older 
capital, the Grand Master, Martino Garzes, regarded this migration 
with disfavour, and, in order to redress the balance and to make the 
attractions of Notabile successful against those of Valetta, he pro- 
claimed the former city a sort of sanctuary. He decreed that all 
who resided there should be free from arrest for debt during six years, 
and also that if any one of the inhabitants of Notabile committed an 
offence or gave cause of civil complaint outside its walls, the case must 
be referred to the decision of the tribunals of that city. One of the 
least popular Masters was Castelar. I do not know if my friend the 
very distinguished Spanish orator of our time claims connection with 
him; but if he does, he may boast a pedigree as illustrious as that of 
the English Courtenays of Devon, for the Grand Master Lascaris 
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Castelar claimed to be descended from Byzantine Emperors. A 
parallel might be drawn illustrating the conduct of Castelar in 1639 
and that of Sir Patrick Stuart, his successor, after about 200 years, in 
the government of Malta. The most important event in the reign of 
both occurred at the excited time of the Carnival. Castelar, under 
the influence of Jesuit fathers, issued a proclamation to prevent 
women from wearing masks during the Carnival, and threatened to 
whip those who disobeyed his command. On the other hand, the 
great body of the knights had a less austere regard for the interests 
of morality, and retaliated by sending one of their number into the 
streets dressed as a Jesuit father. At the instance of the priests, this 
knight, one Salvatico, was arrested and imprisoned. But imme- 
diately a tumult ensued ; knights and people flew to the Jesuit 
quarters, and, finding the priests had escaped, wrecked the place. 
Then, hurrying away to the castle in which Salvatico lay, they 
demanded and obtained his release. Their next move was to 
Castelar’s palace. Forcing their way into the Grand Master’s 
presence, they ordered the expulsion of the Jesuits from the island, 
and at length prevailed. But this was never forgotten, and Castelar 
was never forgiven. In 1846, the English Governor whom I have 
mentioned, a Scotchman, probably a good Presbyterian, certainly 
father-in-law of the Protestant Bishop of Gibraltar, who had eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in the island, felt that he could not accord the 
permission his predecessors had been wont to give for holiday 
Carnival from Saturday to Ash-Wednesday. He wished to exclude 
the Sunday from the privileges of masking and masquerading. He 
had the 42nd Highland regiment at his back, and in his head very 
little respect for the people of Malta. He accordingly withheld the 
customary authority “to mask in the public streets on the Sunday,” 
and on the evening of Saturday Valetta was in uproar. On the 
Sunday, young men paraded the streets dressed in the Geneva gown 
and the white tie of Protestant clergy. A mob assembled ; a cry 
was raised—* To the Protestant Church,” but nothing worse than 
yells disturbed the scanty congregation assembled inside the edifice 
which had been built at the cost of Queen Adelaide. At the 
Governor’s palace, the infuriated people smashed a drum and a fife 
belonging to the Highlanders, and the Governor ordered the police— 
fortunately not the Scotchmen—to disperse them. This was suc- 
cessful, but it was as fatal to the authority of Sir Patrick Stuart as his 
leaning to the Jesuits had proved to Castelar. 

The first mention of England in connection with the period of 
the Grand Masters occurred in 1688. An English fleet arrived at 
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Malta, under the nominal command of one of those three dukes 
whom the vicious life of Charles II. imposed in high place among 
his subjects. His Majesty’s natural son the Duke of Grafton, as 
Admiral of this fleet, claimed from the Grand Master the title of 
“Highness.” He had fired a salute which had been acknowledged 
from the forts of Malta, and then, having sent his compliments on 
shore, was in return addressed by Caraffa as “your Grace.” It is 
said that the account of the English Reformation most in repute 
among the priests, monks, and public of Malta, even at the present 
day, is that Henry VIII., wishing to get rid of a wife and to marry a 
younger and more beautiful woman (Anne Boleyn), sought the con- 
sent of the Pope, and, failing to obtain it, threw off the Catholic faith, 
upon which his subjects, siding with their king, did the same; and in 
the time of Caraffa, a Neapolitan and a member of a great eccle- 
siastical family, this facile identification of the English as partisans 
of adultery would be more fresh in the minds of men. At all events, 
he sternly refused as Grand Master to salute the Duke of Grafton 
with any royal title, and the fleet sailed away without any meeting 
having taken place of the Admiral and Caraffa. At this moment, it 
is interesting to recall to mind the claim of Russia to the possession 
of Malta. In 1768, during a war with the Turks, a Russian fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Spiritoff, took shelter there. The 
Admiral sent home accounts of the importance of Malta which excited 
the desires of the Russian Government. Intrigues were set on foot, 
which lasted until the Emperor Paul I. was appointed Grand Master 
in 1799, and into the year following (1800), in which the island be- 
came a British possession. The chief event in that interval was the 
capture of Malta by the French. In 1797, Buonaparte wrote to 
Talleyrand: “Why do we not take possession of Malta? Four 
hundred knights and five hundred soldiers are all the garrison of 
Valetta. I have purposely confiscated the persessions of the Order 
in Italy. With the islands of Sardinia, Malta, and Corfu, we should 
be masters of the whole Mediterranean.” In his “ History of the 
French Revolution,” Thiers says: “ Buonaparte wished to obtain 
possession of Malta because, commanding, as it does, the navigation 
of the Mediterranean, it is important as a stepping-stone to Egypt.” 
Accordingly, in 1798, a French fleet appeared off Malta, and quickly 
found pretext for a quarrel with Hompesch, an Austrian, who was at 
that time Grand Master. On June 12 Valetta surrendered, and on 
the 17th Hompesch quitted Malta for Trieste, where he died in 1805, 
having in 1799 resigned the office of Grand Master, to which for 
belligerent reasons the Emperor Paul of Russia was appointed. Thus 
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ended the rule of the Grand Masters, which had lasted for 268 years. 
For the next two years Malta belonged to the French, and was made 
to share in the vagaries of that revolutionary time. There were 
“trees of liberty,” and that which is now the Strada Reale was the 
“Rue des Droits de 1Homme.” Then followed the blockade by 
Nelson, the conspiracy within,—so deadly, that Vaulois, the French 
commander, ordered that every native in Valetta having a knife 
should break off the point so that it might not be used as a dagger ; 
and finally, on September 7, 1800, the evacuation of the forts by the 
French garrison, their embarkation for return to France, and the 
solemn cession, at a meeting of representatives of the Maltese 
people, of the island and its dependencies to Great Britain. 

What have we done with it? About forty years ago, thinking 
that all was not right in Malta, the British Government sent the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Mr. John Austin as Commissioners 
to inquire into the alleged grievances of the Maltese people. In a 
private letter, dated from Malta in 1837, Sir George Lewis wrote: 
“The people are an Arab race, descended from the Saracens who 
obtained possession of the island. Their physiognomy bears a 
striking resemblance to the Jewish. They are a gloomy people; 
they never seem to laugh, or sing, or dance; their amusements, if 
such they can be called, are of a religious cast, such as processions 
on saints’ days. They are exceedingly ignorant, and not unnaturally, 
as there has been no education for the poor, very little for the rich, 
and no free Press. There is a pernicious race of nobles, who trans- 
mit their titles to all their sons, together with fortunes varying from 
£500 to £40 or £50 a year, and a self-imposed inability to follow 
any money-making occupation. These people are ignorant, narrow- 
minded, stupid, and rapacious of public money; and it would be 
well if their titles could be abolished. There is also a numerous 
body of priests, more than a thousand, including the regulars, to a 
population of 120,000. The priests are, for the most part, bigoted 
and ignorant, and their incomes are most pitiful, varying from £10 to 
£30 or £40 a-year. The misery which prevails among the mass of 
the people is caused by the excess of their numbers.” 

At that time free trade was not the rule in England, and it did not 
appear monstrous tu these Commissioners that a very large part of the 
revenue of Malta should be derived from a tax of 1os. a quarter upon 
imported wheat, which adds about $d. to the 1} lb. (the rofolo) loaf of 
the Maltese people. But of late the pressure of this tax upon a very 
poor population has compelled the attention of the English Govern- 
ment, and in 1877 Mr. Rowsell was commissioned “to examine the 
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question of the taxation of food in that island,”—a work which he 
has performed with signal ability. Of the total revenue, amounting 
to £176,002, Mr. Rowsell found that £106,226 was in 1876 derived 
from import duties and £7,496 from ships frequenting the port. The 
duty of ros. per quarter on wheat is levied equally upon the Bombay 
grain, the weight of which averages 510 lbs., and upon the Egyptian 
wheat, weighing no more than 462Ibs. a quarter. Evidence taken 
from labourers of all sorts in towns and villages of Malta shows that 
wheaten bread is their chief food; that they eat, when they can buy 
it, on an average, about 3 lbs. of bread per man per day; that the 
abolition of the duty would reduce the cost of that quantity of bread 
by about 1, and that the average rate of wages for farm and town 
labourers is about 1s. 3¢. a day. Under these circumstances, it is 
curious and instructive to read the evidence of Maltese landowners, 
including the nobility, who believe themselves interested in maintaining 
the duty. Fourteen gentlemen of Malta, “ nobles, landed proprietors, 
and clergy of the Established Church,” had an interview with the 
Commissioner at Notabile. To the first question: “Is the bread- 
tax complained of?” they replied, with one accord: “ Giammai un 
lamento sulla tassa del pane” (“There is no complaint about the bread- 
tax”). Question 6 was: “ What effect do you suppose the abolition of 
the tax would have upon the rent of land?” ‘Their answer is most 
pathetic: “ Effetto funestissimo /” (“The most disastrous effect”), they 
exclaimed without hesitation, and went on to declare that their land 
would and could produce nothing but corn—a statement which will 
surely prove fallacious should the duty be abolished and an abundant 
supply of water be provided for agricultural purposes (in accordance 
with Mr. Bateman’s report in 1867) within the island. The Vicar- 
General and the Bishop’s Assessor were very plain-spoken at their 
interview with the Royal Commissioner. They said: “ If more funds 
are required, it would be better to raise the tax on wheat rather than 
impose a tax on property, because the Church would be touched 
more nearly by this latter than by any other tax.” A house-tax they 
objected to, because “ the Church property would feel it.” “On the 
whole, they desired to leave things as they are.” For honest selfish- 
ness, it would be difficult, even in the long-drawn records of their 
Church, to beat the statements made by these Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics. 

It may be assumed that there are in Malta 100,000 people who 
are more or less pinched for want of cheap bread, and that bread 
would be }¢@. a pound cheaper if the tax on the import of wheat were 
reduced from ros. to 1s. ; and we may assume further that so to 
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reduce that duty is and ought to be the object of the British Govern- 
ment. The question then arises, What is the requisite amount of 
revenue, and how is that revenue otherwise to be obtained? It 
appears that in the Government establishments of Malta there are no 
fewer than 1,157 employés, whose annual cost is £73,303. As an 
employer, the Government is extravagant. There are more officers 
and clerks than are necessary, there are no copying machines, “ and 
all, even the most trivial, things are copied by hand.” Nor does the 
Government shine to greater advantage as a landowner. Let those 
who clamour in England for “nationalisation of the land” learn a 
lesson from Malta. The Crown owns about one-third of the island. 
The Crown has also much house property, the whole producing a 
rental of about 4 35,000 a year. ‘“ The Collector of Land Revenue 
estimates the return to Government at about 3 per cent. overhead.” 
But it is the custom in Malta, originating probably with English 
officers, for the Crown to pay the cost of repairs and embellishment, 
which, upon the whole property, amounts to about £4,300 a year, 
“exclusive of repairs to houses appropriated for the public service.” 
So that if the Government were to sell the Crown property in Malta 
at this low valuation, and were to invest the proceeds in Three per 
Cents., the whole charge for repairs and administration, exceeding 
together £5,000 a year, would be saved, and all complaints imputing 
favouritism in granting leases would be stopped. Considering that 
Malta pays the Governor a salary as large as that which, up to 
General Grant’s time, was considered adequate for the President of 
the United States; that the finances of the island also provide 
salaries for the English Chief Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and 
the Auditor-General ; considering also that, in addition to these 
items, the island pays £ 5,000 as a contribution towards the cost of 
its military defence, it does seem a little hard that exemption from 
Maltese taxation is claimed for everything consumed by the garrison. 
On the other side of the account, the Maltese must remember that the 
presence of the English in the island brings them great gain. It is 
interesting to note that in 1837 only one steam-ship—a vessel of 187 
tons—entered the port of Malta. Last year, 2,540 steamers, an aggre- 
gate of 2,378,386 tons, entered the port, and “ deducting 22,000 
tons of coal delivered annually in Malta for the use of the British 
fleet, there remains about 260,000 tons of coal taken by the steamers 
touching at the island.” 

Education in Malta is cheap, bad, and neglected. There are 
schools called lyceums, at which the charge is 15. per family, several 
members of the same family being taken for the single fee. Yet the 
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number of pupils at the two lyceums in 1876 was only 494; and at 
the Governnient University, at which the fee is 2s. 6d. per family, the 
number of students was 219. The degree-taking standard at the Malta 
Government University is not so high as the average requirement 
in any good English middle-class school. Upon these wretched 
institutions the Government expends £4,399, and £5,692 upon 
primary schools of a similarly inefficient character. Mr. Seddall, 
who lived many years in Malta, says that the people of the villages 
“are not a whit better educated than the Bedouin Arabs. They 
know nothing of the Government under which they live. A labouring 
man once informed me that the Sultan was the supreme ruler of the 
island.” And he proposes a remedy. He says: “ Abolish the 
Italian language as soon as possible as the language of the courts of 
justice. Substitute the English language. The Maltese are not 
Italians ; they never were Italians. They are Arabs. Very few of 
them understand Italian. Most of them understand Arabic. But as 
it would be impossible, for many reasons, to adopt the Arabic language 
in Malta—as the Maltese language is not pure but corrupted Arabic 
—why should not the language of the Anglo-Saxon race be adopted? 
Why not have the English language well taught in every school? 
Why not insist on every child, rich and poor, being taught the 
English language, since, from the force of circumstances, he must be 
taught some language besides his own before he can begin to acquire 
information from books? I cannot see why this should not be done, 
except that the step would be displeasing to the priests.” It is 
probably true that “ the priests systematically discourage education.” 
Mr. Seddall says that “the study of the English language, for 
instance, which is recommended and encouraged in the Government 
schools of Malta, would necessarily be followed by the study of 
English books and the acquisition of English ideas. The power of 
the priests would then decay and die. In self-defence, therefore, 
they oppose education.” Mr. Rowsell thinks the fees might be 
increased with advantage both to education and to the revenue, and 
that one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools should be sent out 
to make suggestions “for improving the means of education in 
Malta.” 

I cannot commend the resolution of the Colonial Office to reduce 
the duty on wheat by one-half. A bolder policy of abolition would 
have been better for the character of our Government in Malta. The 
other fiscal changes now adopted by Sir M. Hicks-Beach are of less 
important character, and are probably adequate to meet the expend- 
iture. They are those which have been advised by Mr. Rowsell, 
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omitting all the bolder features of his report, such as his proposal to 
deal with the Crown lands by sale or by the grant of perpetual 
leases. It is, however, something that the attention of Great Britian 
should have been called to its duty in regard to these 150,000 
Maltese subjects of the Crown. But the reforms which are promised 
are very insufficient. I hope that another forty years will not pass 
before more is done for the Maltese. I am much disposed to agree 
with Mr. Seddall as to the English language. To ninety-nine Maltese 
out of every hundred, and to every British soldier and sailor, sen- 
tenced by the Italian-speaking Courts of Malta, the proceedings of 
those Courts are utterly unintelligible; and it is not denied that even 
after the reduction of the wheat duty by one-half is carried out, the 
very poor working-class will still pay more taxation per head than the 
upper and middle classes of the Maltese. At the same time it must be 
admitted that there is no dependency of the British Crown more 
difficult to deal with, and none in which matters of administration 
and finance require a more firm and skilful handling. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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MOLLY TREFUSIS. 


° OW the Graces are four and the Venuses two, 
And ten is the Number of Muses ; 
For a Muse and a Grace and a Venus are you,— 
My dear little Molly Trefusis }” 


So he wrote, the old bard of an “ old magazine ;” 
As a study it not without use is, 

If we wonder a moment who she may have been, 
This same “little Molly Trefusis ! ” 


She was Cornish. We know that at once by the “ Tre ;” 
Then of guessing it scarce an abuse is 

If we say that where Bude bellows back to the sea 
Was the birthplace of Molly Trefusis. 


And she lived in the era of patches and bows, 
Not knowing what rouge or ceruse is ; 

For they needed (I hope) but her natural rose, 
The lilies of Molly Trefusis. 


And I somehow connect her (I frankly admit 
That the evidence hard to produce is) 

With Batu in its hey-day of Fashion and Wit,— 
This dangerous Molly Trefusis. 


I fancy her, radiant in ribbon and knot 

(How charming that old-fashioned puce is !), 
All blooming in laces, fal lals and what not, 

At the Pump Room,—Miss Molly Trefusis. , 


I fancy her reigning,—a Beauty,—a Toast, 
Where Biapup’s medicinal cruse is ; 

And we know that at least of one Bard it could boast,— 
The Court of Queen Molly Trefusis. 





Molly Trefusis. 


He Says she was “ Venus.” I doubt it. Beside 
(Your rhymer so hopelessly loose is !), 

His “ little” could scarce be to Venus applied, 
If fitly to Molly Trefusis. 


No, no. It was Hese he had in his mind ; 
And fresh as the handmaid of Zeus is, 

And rosy, and rounded, and dimpled,—you'll find,— 
Was certainly Molly Trefusis ! 


Then he calls her “a Muse.” To the charge I reply 
That we all of us know what a Muse is ; 

It is something too awful,—too acid,—too dry,— 
For sunny-eyed Molly Trefusis. 


But “a Grace.” There I grant he was probably right 
(The rest but a verse-making ruse is) ; 

It was all that was graceful,—intangible,—light, 
The beauty of Molly Trefusis ! 


Was she wooed? Who can hesitate much about that, 
Assuredly somewhat obtuse is ; 

For how could the poet have written so pat 
“ My dear little Molly Trefusis !” 


And was wed? That I think we must plainly infer, 
Since of suitors the common excuse is 

To take to them Wives. So it happened to her, 
Of course,—“‘ little Molly Trefusis ! ” 


To the Bard? ’Tis unlikely. Apollo, you see, 
In practical matters a goose is ;— 

’Twas a knight of the shire, and a hunting J.P., 
Who carried off Molly Trefusis ! 


And you'll find, I conclude, in the “Gentleman's Mag.,” 
At the end, where the pick of the news is, 

“ On the (blank), at ‘the Bath, to Sir Hilary Brag, 
With a fortune, Miss MOLLY TREFusIs.” 


Thereupon . . But no farther the student may pry : 
Love’s temple is dark as Eleusis ; 

So here, at the threshold, we part, you and I, 
From “ dear little’Molly Trefusis.” 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 
VOL. CCXLIII. NO. 1771. H 
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SAVAGE MODES OF PRAYER. 


N the same way as a child is insensibly educated by the very 
efforts of an adult to place himself on its level, so any tribe of 
savages is to some extent modified by the time that a stranger has 
fitted himself, by long residence among them and the acquisition of 
their language, to tell us anything about them. This primary diffi- 
culty, amounting theoretically to insuperability, might alone suffice 
to invalidate most of the received evidence which asserts or denies 
concerning savages anything whatsoever in broad general terms. 
But when the evidence concerns religious ideas, another difficulty is 
superadded, and one which appertains to the subject of religion 
alone—the reserve, that is (attested by too many travellers to need 
specific references), with which savages guard their stock of funda- 
mental beliefs. The delicacy manifested by the most skilled of the 
Iowa Indian tribe to communicate fully or freely on religious sub- 
jects, lest they should bring on themselves or their nation some great 
calamity,' indicates the feeling that probably underlies such religious 
reticence. If a savage dare not pronounce his own name, much less 
the names of his dead, it is a fair matter of wonder how he has 
become so free with the names and attributes of his divinities as to 
have rendered it possible for such systematic representations of his 
theology as are current to appear before the world. 

The evidence afforded by ethnology as to the nature of prayer 
among savages is slighter than on most subjects relating to them, 
partly from the natural disregard paid to such matters by most 
Christian missionaries, partly from the secret and hidden character 
of prayer, which alone would make its study impossible ; but there 
is abundant evidence to show that religious supplication of a 
certain kind enters more deeply than might be supposed into the 
daily lives of the lower races of mankind, Says Ellis of the Society 
Islanders : ‘“ Religious rites were connected with almost every act of 
their lives. An udu or prayer was offered before they ate their food, 
planted their gardens, built their houses, launched their canoes, cast 
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their nets, and commenced or concluded a journey.”' In the 
Fijian Islands business transactions were commonly terminated by a 
short wish or prayer ; and in the Sandwich Islands the priest would 
pray before a battle that the gods he addressed would prove them- 
selves stronger than the gods of his foes, promising them hecatombs 
of victims in the event of victory. But the mere fact of such prayers 
is of less interest than the actual formulas used : these, however, have 
more rarely been thought worth recording. 

According to a recent African traveller, it is a daily prayer in™ 
some parts of Guinea: “Oh, God, I know thee not, but thou 
knowest me : thy aid is necessary to me ;” or again: “Oh, God, help 
us ; we do not know whether we shall live to-morrow: we are in thy 
hand.” A Bushman, being asked how he prayed to Cagn (recog- 
nised by his tribe as the first being and creator of all things), 
answered, in a low imploring tone: “Oh, Cagn; oh, Cagn, are we 
not your children? do you not see our hunger? give us food ;” 
“and,” he added, “he gives us both hands full.” It further appears 
that the Bushmen address petitions to the sun, to the moon, and to the 
stars ;* and the Kamschadals, who might dispute with them the lowest 
rank of humanity, had a rude form of a prayer to the Storm-God, 
which was uttered by a small child, sent naked round the ostrog 
with a shell in its uplifted hand : “ Gsanlga, sit down and cease to 
storm ; the mussel is accustomed to salt, not to sweet water ; you 
make me too wet, and from the wet I must freeze. I have no 
clothes ; see how I freeze.” > Ina certain African tribe it is said 
to be usual for the men to go every morning to a river, and there, 
after splashing water in their faces, or throwing sand over their heads, 
after clasping and loosing their hands and whispering softly the 
word Eksuvais, to pray : “ God, give me to-day rice and yams, gold 
and aggry-beads, slaves, riches, and health ; make me active and 
strong.” & 

The Zulus of Africa and the Khonds of India supply good illus- 
tration of savage prayer. The head man of a Zulu village, at the 
sacrifice of a bullock to the spirits of the dead, thus addresses them 
- in prayer: “I pray for cattle that they may fill this pen. I pray for 
corn that many people may come to this village of yours and make 
a noise and glorify you. I also ask for children, that this village 


1 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 350. 

2 Reade, Savage Africa, 536. 
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may have a large population and that your name may never come 
to an end.”' The Khonds, also, at the sacrifice of a bullock, 
would express their wishes with rather more emphasis: “ Let our 
herds be so numerous that they cannot be housed; let children so 
abound that care of them shall overcome their parents, as shall be 
seen by their burnt hands.” Or again they would ask, that their 
swine might so abound that their fields should require no other 
ploughs than their “rooting snouts ;” that their poultry might be so 
numerous as to hide the thatch of their houses ; that neither fish, 
frog, nor worm should be able to live in their drinking ponds be- 
neath the trampling feet of their multitude of cattle.? 

These may be taken as fair samples of primitive prayer ; but it is 
only just, as against the inference that a savage’s prayers have 
reference solely to the good and evil things of this world, to notice 
indications of higher sentiments. The Yebus of Africa, with faces 
bowed to the earth, are said commonly to pray, not only for preser- 
vation from sickness and death, but for the gifts of happiness and 
wisdom.* The Tahitian priest praying to the god by whom it was 
supposed that a dead man’s spirit had been required, that the sins of 
the latter, especially that one for which he had lost his life, might be 
buried in the hole he dug in the ground, and not attach to the 
survivors, points to the occasional presence of a moral motive in 
prayer, though even here the deprecation of further anger on the part 
of the gods appears the principal object of concern.‘ So far, indeed, on 
the whole, does it seem true that neither do thoughts of morality nor 
of a future state enter as factors into savage prayer; and so little does 
any ethical distinction appear in the savage conception of superna- 
tural powers, that not unfrequently supplication is directed to the 
attainment of ends morally the reverse of desirable. Like the Roman 
tradesman praying to Mercury to aid him in cheating, the Nootka 
warrior would entreat his god that he might find his foes asleep, and 
so kill a great many of them.® But perhaps the best illustration of 
the perverted use of prayer, is a prayer employed by a clan of the 
Hervey Islanders when engaged on a thieving and murdering ex- 
pedition, and uttered as near as possible to the dwelling of the 
person about to be robbed. It is apparently addressed to Rongo, 
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or Oro, the great Polynesian god of war, and is thus translated in 
Mr. Gill’s “ Myths and Songs of the South Pacific:”'! — 


We are on a thieving expedition ; 
Be close to our left side to give aid. 
Let all be wrapped in sleep ; 
Be as a lofty cocoa-nut tree to support us. 


The god is then entreated to cause all things to sleep: the owner of 
the house is entreated to sleep on, likewise the threshold of the 
house, the insects, beetles, earwigs, and ants that inhabit it, the 
central post, the several rafters and beams that support it ; and after 
the thatch of the house has been asked to sleep on, the prayer thus 
concludes :— 


The first of its inmates unluckily awaking 

Put soundly to sleep again. 

If the divinity so please, man’s spirit must yield. 
O Rongo, grart thou complete success. 


If, however, we may hope to find anywhere indications of a 
higher purpose in prayer than the attainment of merely temporary or 
personal needs, we must seek it (nor is the search entirely vain) in 
those rites of religion which, from the highest to the lowest levels of 
culture, are customary upon the entrance of a fresh life on the stage 
of this world’s trials and sorrows. The popular saying that the 
cries of a child at its christening are the cries of the devil going 
out of it, expresses identically the same belief which still prompts 
our savage contemporaries to drive evil spirits from a new-born 
child by rites of mysterious spiritual efficacy; and it is probably 
to the indigenous prevalence of baptism among many savage 
tribes that some Catholic missionaries, complacently identifying 
conversion with immersion, have owed the success of their efforts. 
It would at least be interesting to know whether baptism was a 
native African rite at the time that the Capuchin Merolla baptised 
with his own hands 13,000 negroes, and Padre Jerom da Monteiarchio 
his 100,000 in the space of twenty years.2, Mungo Park gives an 
account of a purely heathen festival held about a week after the birth 
of a child, at which a priest taking the latter in his arms would pray, 
soliciting repeatedly the blessing of God on the child and all the 
company. And Bosman tells of a priest binding ropes, corals, and 
other things round the limbs of a new-born child, and exorcising the 
spirits of sickness and evil.* 

It cannot, however, be proved with certainty that such rites are of 
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native growth wherever they have been found, though similar feelings 
of natural impurity, of natural anxiety, may well have contributed to 
make them common all the world over. With this reservation, let it 
suffice to recall some illustrations drawn from the most diverse parts 
of the world, beginning with the most touching form of the custom, 
as it is told of a tribe in the Fiji Islands. The priest, presented by the 
relations with food with which to notify the event to the gods before 
the birth-festival, would thus petition the latter: “ This is the food 
of the little child : take knowledge of it, ye gods. Be kind to him. 
Do not pelt him or spit upon him or seize him, but let him live to 
plant sugar canes.”' In New Zealand, the tohunga or priest, dipping 
a green branch intoa calabash of water, sprinkled the child therewith 
and made incantations according to its sex ;? whilst in the Hervey 
Islands, where the child was immersed in a taro leaf filled with 
water, the ceremony was intimately connected with their system of 
tribes and dedication for future sacrifice. Crossing over to America, 
we find among the Indian tribes of Guiana the native priest 
dancing about an infant and dashing water over it, finishing the 
ceremony by passing his hands over its limbs, muttering all the while 
incantations and charms.‘ In some North American tribes, water 
having been boiled with a certain sweet-scented root, and some of it 
having been first thrown into the fire and the rest distributed to the 
company by the oldest woman present, the latter would then offer a 
short prayer to the Master of Life, on behalf of the child, that its life 
might be spared and that it might grow ; and if, at the festival held 
to commemorate the child’s first slain animal, one of the chief 
persons present would entreat the Great Spirit to be kind to the lad 
and let him grow to be a great hunter, in war to take many scalps 
and not behave like an old woman, it cannot be said that such a 
prayer was purely selfish in its aim or confined solely to present 
necessities. ® 

The rite of baptism, says Mr. Brinton, was of immemorial anti- 
quity among the Cherokees, Aztecs, Mayas, and Peruvians: the use 
of water as symbolical of spiritual cleansing clearly appearing, for 
instance, in the prayer of the Peruvian Indian, who after confessing 
his guilt would bathe in the river and say: “ Oh, river, receive the 
sins I have this day confessed unto the sun, carry them down to 
the sea, and let them never more appear.”® It has often been told, 
on the original authority of Sahagun, how the Mexican nurse, after 
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bathing the new-born child, would bid it approach its mother, the 
goddess of water; praying at the same time to her that she would re- 
ceive it and wash it, would take away its inherited impurity, make it 
good and clean, and instil it with good habits and manners.' 

The mere enunciation of a wish often amounts among savages to a 
complete prayer, it being conceived that the expression of desire is of 
more moment than the manner of such expression: such a conception 
still surviving among ourselves at certain wishing towers, wishing gates, 
or on the occurrence of certain natural phenomena. In Fiji it was 
common to shout aloud, after drinking a toast, the name of some 
object of desire, and this was equivalent to a prayer for whatever it 
might be—for food, wealth, a fair wind, or even for the gratification 
of cannibal gluttony. Franklin tells how some Indians disappointed 
in the chase set themselves to beat a large tambourine and sing 
an address to the Great Spirit, praying for relief, their prayer con- 
sisting solely of three words constantly repeated,? the tambourine 
probably being employed for the same purpose that the Sioux 
Indians kept a whistle in the mouth of one of their gods, namely, 
to make their invocation audible. The Ahts, praying to the moon, 
sometimes say no more than “ech, teech, that is, Health or Life; 
and it is curious that the rude savages of Brazil exclaim ZA, “A, to 
the same luminary. The Sioux would sometimes say: “ Spirits 
of the dead, have mercy,” adding thereto a notification of their 
wishes, whether for good health, good luck in hunting, or any- 
thing else.‘ The Zulus, however, carry the principle of brevity to 
its extreme, for sometimes in their prayers to the spirits of the 
dead they “think it even enough to call upon them without 
saying what they want, taking it for granted that the spirits know, so 
that the mere utterance, ‘ People of our house,’ is a prayer.”> When 
we consider how large a place the spirits of the dead fill in the 
savage’s spirit-world, it appears possible that many of the prayers 
and sacrifices, said to be offered to the Great Spirit or unknown 
divinities, are really addressed to the all-controlling, ever-present 
spirits of the departed. 

If we may believe the testimony of a great many travellers in all 
parts of the world, the case of the Yezidis, who to the recognition of 
a Supreme Being are said to join actual worship of the chief power of 
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2 Franklin, Fourney to the Polar Sea, 255. 

3 Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 299. 

* Schoolcraft, Zndian Tribes, iii. 237. 

5 Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 367. 
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evil, represents no exceptional phase of human thought. Yet even 
the Yezidis, according to Dr. Latham, are said to be improperly 
called Devil-worshippers, since they only try to conciliate Satan, 
speak of him with respect or not at all, avoid his name in all their 
oaths, and are pained if they hear people make a light use of it.! 
In Equatorial Africa it is said that whilst Mburri, the spirit of evil, 
is worshipped piously as a tyrant to be appeased, it is not considered 
necessary to pray to Njambi, the good spirit.? Harmon says dis- 
tinctly of all the different Indian tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, 
that they pray and make frequent and costly sacrifices to the bad 
spirit for delivery from evils they feel or fear, but that they seldom 
pray to the supreme good spirit, to whom they ascribe every perfec- 
tion, and whom they consider too benevolent ever to inflict evil on 
his creatures.* There is, indeed, little doubt that, if a certain amount 
of evidence suffices the requirements of proof, we must yield consent to 
the fact, in itself neither incredible nor unintelligible, that many savage 
tribes, recognising and believing in a good and powerful spirit, make 
that very goodness a reason for their neglect of him, addressing their 
petitions instead to the mercy of that other spirit to whose power for 
evil they conceive the world to lie subject.4 There is, however, much 
to be said in favour of the view, that the mind in its primitive state 
is unconscious of this moral dualism in the spirit world, attributing 
rather (in perfect accordance with the analogy of human relation- 
ships) good and bad things alike to the agency of the same beings, 
according as they are influenced by transitory impulses. 

Thus, according to Castren, an antagonism between absolute good 
and absolute evil finds no place among the Samoyeds. They have no 
extreme divinities corresponding in their attributes to Ahriman and 
Ormuzd. “The human temper is the divine temper also, good and 
bad mixed.”5 Mburri, which, according to one writer, is the evil 
spirit in Equatorial Africa, is, according to another, the good spirit, 
or at least the less wicked of the two, both the good and bad re- 
ceiving worship, and being endowed with much the same powers. The 
Beetjuans, venerating Murino as the source of all good and evil that 
happened to them, were not agreed as to whether he was entirely a 
beneficent or a malevolent being ; and if they thanked him for benefits, 
they never hesitated to curse him for ills or for wishes unfulfilled.* “To 

' Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, ii. 187. 

2 Reade, Savage Africa, 250. 

* Harmon, Yournal of Voyages, 363. 

‘ Lord Kames, J/istory of Man, vol. iv., asserts this of many tribes, the 
Tahitians, Hottentots, and others. See also pp. 234, 238, 297. 

5 Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, i. 480. 

* Lichtenstein, ii. 332. 
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the very same image,” says Bosman of the negroes, “they at one - 
time make offerings to God and at another to the devil, so that one 
image serves them in the capacity of god and devil.” It was untrue, 
he declares, that the negroes prayed and made offerings to the devil, 
though some of them would try to appease a devil by leaving thou- 
sands of pots of victuals standing ever ready for his gratification ; 
on the contrary, the devil was annually banished from their towns 
with great ceremony, being hunted away with dismal cries, and his 
spirit pelted with wood and stones.' 

The evidence, again, in this respect concerning the aborigines of 
America is important. The Winnebagoes are said to have had a 
tradition that soon after the creation a, bad spirit appeared on the 
scene, whose attempts to vie with the products of the Good Spirit 
resulted in making a negro in failure of an Indian, a grizzly bear in 
failure of a black one, and snakes endowed with venom ; he also it 
was who made all the worthless trees, thistles, and weeds, who tempted 
Indians to lie, murder, and steal, and who receives bad Indians when 
they die. Christian influence is, however, suspected among this tribe, 
so that the tradition is of no value to theargument. Turning to other 
evidence, amid the reiterated statements of Schoolcraft of the original 
dualism of Indian theology, whereby the Indian was careful “to 
guard his good and merciful God from all evil acts and intentions, 
by attributing the whole catalogue of evil deeds among the sons of 
men to the Great Bad Spirit of his theology,” we yet find this ad- 
mission, that “it is impossible to witness closely the rites and cere- 
monies which the tribes practise in their sacred and ceremonial socie- 
ties without perceiving that there is no very accurate or uniform 
discrimination between the powers of the two antagonistical deities.” ? 
Mr. Pond, who resided with the Sioux Indians for eighteen years, 
and had, he says, every opportunity to become acquainted with 
such matters, declares that it was “next to impossible to penetrate ” 
into the subject of their divinities ; but he was never able to discover 
“the least degree of evidence that they divide the gods into classes 
of good and evil,” nor did he believe that they ever distinguished 
the Great Spirit from other divinities “till they learnt to do so from 
intercourse with the whites,” for they had no chants, feasts, dances, 
nor sacrificial rites, which had any reference to such a being, or 
which, if they had, were not of recent origin.? Of the same people 

' Pinkerton, xvi. 402, 530. 

2 Schoolcraft, Jndian Tribes, iv. 635-7. The admission quoted seems to cancel 
the statements repeated clearly and positively in i. 16, 17, 32, 35, 38, and iii. 60, 
of a dualism as decided as that between Ahriman and Ormuzd. In i. 32 it is said 
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says Mr. Prescott, a man related to and resident among them 
many years: “ As to their belief in evil spirits, they do not under- 
stand the difference between a great good spirit and a great evil 
spirit, as we do. The idea the Indians have is that a spirit can 
be good if necessary, and do evil if it thinks fit.” They “ know 
very little about whether the Great Spirit has anything to do with 
their affairs present or future.” Their idea of the Great Spirit is of 
the vaguest possible kind, since they lack entirely any conception of 
his power, or of the mode of, or of a reason for, man’s creation. - The 
Great Spirit they believe made everything but the wild rice and the 
thunder ; and they have been known to accuse,their deity of badness 
in sending storms to cause them misery.' In the same way the 
Comanches of Texas neither worship the evil spirit nor are aware 
of his existence, “ attributing everything to arise from the Great 
Spirit, whether of good or evil.”*? Had the ancient Jews been 
described by Greek travellers instead of by themselves, we may 
fairly suspect that they would have been introduced to posterity as a 
people, consciously theistic indeed, but at the same time as addicted 
in most of their rites to demonolatry and the propitiation of 
imaginary evil beings. The true view would seem to be that the 
theology of the lower stages of culture does not admit of that pre- 
ciseness of terminology, of that clear distinction of qualities, of that 
systematic marshalling of powers, which has been so often predicated 
of it, but that it resembles rather that state of constant flux and 
change which marks the evolution of the lowest forms of physical 
life into determinate types of being. 

The Sioux Indians abusing their Great Spirit for sending them 
storms, or the Kamschadals cursing Kutka for having created the 
mountains so high and the streams so rapid, expose a state of 
thought relating to the gods which is most difficult to reconcile with 
the savage’s habitual dread of them, but which is too well authen- 
ticated to admit of doubt. Franklin saw a Cree hunter tie offerings (a 
cotton handkerchief, looking-glass, tin pin, some ribbon and tobacco) 
to the value of twenty skins round an image of the god Kepoochikan, 
at the same time praying to him in a rapid monotonous tone to be 
propitious, explaining to him the value of his presents, and strongly 
cautioning him against ingratitude.* If all the prayers and presents 
made to their god by the Tahitians to save their chiefs from dying 
proved in vain, his image was inexorably banished from the temple 
and destroyed.‘ The Ostiaks of Siberia, if things went badly with 


' Schoolcraft, ii. 195, 197 ; iii. 231. 2 Jbid. ii. 131. 
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them, would pull down from their place of honour in the hut and in 
every way maltreat the idols they generally honoured so much; the 
idols, whose mouths were always so diligently smeared with fish fat, and 
within whose reach a constant supply of snuff lay always ready.' 
The Chinese are said to do the same by their household gods, if for a 
long time they are deaf to their prayers, and so do the Cinghalese,” so 
that the practice is more than an impulsive manifestation of merely 
local feeling. -That such feelings occasionally crop out in civilised 
Catholic countries is matter of more surprise ; but it is an authentic 
historical faat that the good people of Castelbranco in Portugal 
were once so angry with St. Anthony for letting the Spaniards 
plunder their town, contrary to his agreement, that they broke many 
of his statues in pieces, and, taking the head off one they specially 
revered, substituted for it the head of St. Francis. Neapolitan 
fishermen are said to this day to throw their saints overboard if they 
do not help them in a storm; and, if occasion calls for it, the images 
of the Virgin or of St. Januarius, worn in Neapolitan caps, are in 
danger of being trodden under foot and destroyed. And once during 
a famine the latter saint received very clear intimation that unless 
corn came by a certain time, he would forfeit his saintship.* 

It is perhaps a refinement of thought when a present becomes an 
advisable accompaniment to a simple petition ; but the principle of 
exchange once entered into, the relations between man and the 
supernatural lead logically from the offering of fruits and flowers 
to the sacrifice of animals and of men. Some Algonkin Indians, 
mistaking once a missionary for a god, and petitioning his mercy, 
begged him to let the earth yield them corn, the rivers fish, and to 
prevent sickness from slaying or hunger from tormenting them. 
Their request they backed with the offer of a pipe.5 The whole of 
the savage’s philosophy of sacrifice is contained in this ridiculous 
incident. Prescott coming with some Indians to a lake they were to 
cross, saw his companions light their pipes and smoke by way of 
invoking the winds to be calm.6 And the Hurons offered a similar 
prayer with tobacco to a local god, saying: “Oki, thou who livest on 
this spot, we offer thee tobacco. Help us, save us from shipwreck. 
Defend us from our enemies. Give us good trade, and bring us safe 
back to our villages.”*7 In the island of Tanna, the village priest, 
addressing the spirits of departed chiefs (thought to preside over the 
growth of yams and fruits), after the first-fruits of vegetation had 
been deposited on a stone, on the branch of a tree, or on a rude altar 


’ Klemm, iii. 120. * Kames, History of Man, iv. 327. * Jbid. iv. 328. 
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of sticks, would pray : “‘ Compassionate father, here is some food; eat 
it, be kind to us on account of it ;” and in Samoa, too, a libation of 
ava at the evening meal was the offering, in return for which the 
father of a family would beg of the gods health and prosperity, 
productiveness for his plantations, and for his tribe generally a strong 
and large population for war.'' In Fiji, again, when the chief priests 
and leading men assembled to discuss public affairs in the yaquona 
or kava circle, the chief herald, as the water was poured into the 
kava, after naming the gods for whom the libation was prepared, 
would say: ‘Be gracious, ye lords, the gods, that the rain may 
cease, and the sun shine forth;” and again when the potion was 
ready : “ Let the gods be of a gracious mind, and send a wind from 
the east.” ? 

It is a somewhat obvious inference, if presents like these fail to 
obtain corresponding results, that the spirit addressed is not satisfied, 
and that he requires a greater value in exchange for the blessings at 
his disposal. The crowning petition, therefore, of disappointed and 
despairing humanity is, by an irrefragable chain of reasoning, the 
sacrifice of a human life, or, if this fails, of many lives. Long and 
frequent were the prayers of the Tahitians to the gods when their 
chiefs were ill, for, supposing that “the gods were always influenced 
by the same motives as themselves, they imagined that the efficacy of 
their prayers would be in exact proportion to the value of the offerings 
with which they were accompanied.” Hence, if the disease grew 
violent, the fruits of whole plantain fields or more than a hundred 
pigs would be hurried to the marae; nay, not unfrequently a number 
of men with ropes round their necks would be led to the altar and 
presented to the idol, with prayers that the mere sight of them might 
satisfy his wrath. It does not appear that on such occasions they 
were actually slain, but we seem here rather to see the first step towards 
human sacrifice than merely a survival of it. For the process is 
naturally from the sacrifice of the least possible to the sacrifice of the 
greatest possible, though after that point has been reached there may 
well be a tendency, varying witlt the character of a tribe, to fall back 
upon make-believe, curtailed losses. The Mandan Indians, Catlin 
repeats, always sacrificed the best of its kind to the Great Spirit, 
the favourite horse, the best arrow, or the best piece of buffalo ;* 
so that the sacrifice of their fingers was more probably a form of 
incipient human sacrifice than, as it sometimes is, a relic of the 
more complete self-surrender. Among both the Aztecs and the 


' Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 88, 200, 239. ? Williams, 144. 
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Maya people of the New World traditions survived of a time when 
the gods were content with the milder offerings of fruits and flowers; 
and in Yucatan when hundreds of young girls were sacrificed in the 
dark but sacred pit of Chichen, there were recollections of a time 
when one victim sufficed the demands of the spirit-world. And in 
this instance may be seen how human sacrifice, besides being the 
highest gift man could offer to his god or gods, was in itself a mode 
of prayer ; for whilst the victims stood round the pit, whilst the incense 
burnt on the altar and in the braziers, the officiating priest explained 
to the messengers from earth “the things for which they were to 
implore the gods into whose presence they were about to be intro- 
duced.”! And so the priests of Mexico used to exhort the deputation 
of eighteen souls they sent to the sun to remember the mission for 
which they were sent, the people’s wants they were to make known, 
the favours they were to ask for their countrymen.? 

Less obviously connected with prayer than sacrifice is dancing, 
a custom which the civilised world has long since ceased to regard 
as in any sense connected with religion, but which among savages, 
besides being a natural expression of joy in life, of thankfulness for 
sun or shower, is not unfrequently a mode of prayer, a means 
employed for the attainment of desire. This at least seems the case 
with those imitative dances or pantomimes in which with marvellous 
exactitude the savage all the world over acts the part of the animals 
he pursues in the chase. The national dance of the Kamschadals 
consists in the imitation of the manners and motions of seals and 
bears, varying from the gentlest movement of their bodies to the 
most violent agitation of their thighs and knees, accompanied with 
singing and stamping in time;* and it is remarkable that in 
Vancouver’s Island also there is a seal dance, for which the natives, 
stripping themselves naked, enter the water, regardless of the cold of 
the night, and emerge “dragging their bodies along the sand like 
seals,” then enter the houses and crawl about the fires, and finally 
jump up and dance about. 

Now, it is intelligible that such facility and perfection of beast- 
acting as, for instance, enabled the Dog-rib Indians to approach 
and kill the reindeer, acquired originally by the necessities of the 
chase, should be perpetuated as a religious ceremony to keep up a 
habit of actual importance to existence. But there are cases to 

1 Bancroft, Mative Races, &c. ii. 705. 2 Jbid. iii. 428. 

* Klemn, ii. 216, from Langsdorf, ii. 261. 

* Sproat, 66. The Juangs of Bengal practise a bear dance, a pigeon dance, 
a pig dance, a tortoise dance, a quail dance, a vulture dance. Dalton, Desc. 
Eth. of Bengal, 156 ; and see New Encyc. Brit. for similar cases : article, Dance. 
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which this explanation would hardly apply, as, for example, to the 
African gorilla dance which has been so vividly described by a 
recent eye-witness, and which, he says, “ was a religious festival held 
on the eve of an enterprise,” the eve, namely, of a gorilla hunt. An 
African dancing to a drum and harp imitated closely all the attitudes 
and movements of the gorilla, being joined in the chorus by all the 
rest present. ‘Now he would be seated on the ground, his legs 
apart, his hands resting on his knees, his head drooping, and in his 
face the vacant expression of the brute. Sometimes he folded his 
arms on his forehead. Suddenly he would raise his head with prone 
ears and flaming eyes,” till in the last act he represented the gorilla 
attacked and killed.' But, unless gorillas are ever killed by so 
clever an imitation of themselves that they really mistake their African 
neighbours for their own brothers, the gorilla dance must, by a 
phenomenon of thought not without analogy, be a mode of prayer 
for obtaining a desired result, the same fetishistic law of thought 
prevailing that is traceable in the idea that by pouring water on a 
stone you can bring rain on the earth, or that you can injure your 
enemy by an injury to his effigy. 

It may be, however, that pantomimic dances were employed 
originally as a clearer expression than mere words of the suppliant’s 
wishes, the acting of a hunt or battle being equivalent to a petition 
for favour and success in the same, the unseen deities addressed being 
not unnaturally conceived as more likely to see the bodily movements 
than to hear the feeble voice of the petitioner. The analogy of the 
various tongues, prevalent among birds, beasts, and men, might well 
suggest to a savage the possibility of the spiritual world being un- 
avoidably deaf to his utterances from mere inability to comprehend 
them ; whilst dealings with the nearest tribe might make it natural for 
him to resort to the use of signs and symbols as the least mistakable 
vehicle for his meaning. The Ahts, retiring to the solitude of the 
woods and there standing naked with outstretched arms before the 
moon, employ set words and gestures according to the nature of the 
object they desire. Thus in praying for salmon the suppliant rubs 
the back of his hands, and looking upwards says, “ Many salmon, 
many salmon ;” in asking for deer he carefully rubs both his eyes, for 
geese the back of his shoulders, for bears his sides and legs, uttering 
in a sing-song way the usual formula. The meaning of all these 
rubbings is obscure ; but it has been suggested that the rubbing of 
the hands indicates a wish that the hand may have the requisite 
steadiness for throwing the salmon spear ; the rubbing of the eyes, 
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again, a hope that the eyes may be opened to discern deer in the 
forest.! Among a Californian tribe it was usual, preparatory to the 
chase, to resort to a certain stake-inclosure and there to pray to the 
god’s image for success by mimicry of the actions of the hunt, as by 
leaping and twanging of the bow.? In the Society Islands, if the 
land had been in any way defiled by an enemy, a mode of religious 
purification consisted in offering pieces of coral, collected expressly, 
on the altar to the gods, to induce them “to cleanse the land from 
pollution, that it might be pure as the coral fresh from the sea.” * 
The interpretation of some dances as symbolised prayers would 
explain several American customs which are strikingly analogous to 
the African gorilla dance already described. Every Mandan Indian 
was compelled by social law to keep his buffalo’s mask, consisting of 
the skin and horns of a buffalo’s head, in his lodge, ready to put on 
and wear in the buffalo dance, whenever the protracted absence of 
that animal from the prairie rendered it expedient to resort to this 
means for the purpose of inducing the herds to change the direction 
of their wanderings and bend their course towards the Mandan 
village. And a principal part in the annual celebration of the sub- 
sidence of the great waters consisted in the buffalo dance, wherein 
eight men dressed in entire buffalo skins, so as to imitate closely the 
appearance and motions of buffaloes, were the chief actors, and four 
old men chanted prayers to the Great Spirit for the continuation of 
his favours in sending them good supplies of buffaloes for the coming 
year.‘ In this instance the close relation between dance and prayer, 
the dance being either supplementary or explicative, clearly appears ; 
as it also does in a very similar buffalo dance performed by a neigh- 
bouring tribe of the Mandans, the Minnatarees. In this ceremony 
six elderly men acted the animals, imitating with great perfection 
even the peculiar sound of their voice.» Behind them came a man, 
who represented the driving of the beasts forward, and who at a 
certain point, placing his hands before his face, sang, and made a 
long speech in the nature of a prayer, containing good wishes for the 
buffalo hunt and for war, as also an appeal to the heavenly powers. to 
be propitious to the huntsmen and their arms. So again the Sioux 
Indians for several days before starting on a bear hunt would hold a 
bear dance, which was regarded as “‘a most important and indis- 
pensable form,” and in which the whole tribe joined in a song to the 
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Bear Spirit, to conciliate as well as to consult him. “All with the 
motions of their hands closely imitated the movements of that animal ; 
some representing its motion in running, and others the peculiar 
attitude and hanging of the paws when it is sitting up on its hind feet 
and looking out for the approach of an enemy.”' And the same 
tribe, whenever they had bad luck in hunting, would institute a dance 
to invoke the aid of one of their gods.? 

To the African gorilla dance, the Mandan buffalo dance, the 
Sioux bear dance, may be added the custom of the Koossa Kafirs, 
who, before they start on a hunt, perform a wonderful game, which is 
considered absolutely necessary to the success of the undertaking 
(ein wunderbares Spiel, das zum gliicklichen Erfolg des Unternehmens 
durchaus nothwendig gehalten wird). One of them, representing 
some kind of game, takes a handful of grass in his mouth and runs 
about on all fours. The rest make believe they would transfix him 
with their spears, till at last he throws himself on the ground as if 
he were killed.’ The Ahts, again, Sproat observed, spent the eve 
of a deer hunt “in dancing and singing and in various ceremonies 
intended to secure good luck on the morrow.”* And in South 
Australia it is remarkable that, when boys of a certain age underwent 
the ceremony of losing their front teeth, power was conferred on 
them of killing the kangaroo by a kind of kangaroo dance. First of 
all, a kangaroo of grass was deposited at their feet ; and then the 
actors, the adults of the tribe, having fitted themselves with long tailS 
of grass, set off “as a herd of kangaroos, now jumping along, then 
lying down and scratching themselves, as those animals do when 
basking in the sun,” two armed men following them meanwhile as it 
were to steal on them unmolested and spear them. 

The same thought occurs in prayers for rain. The modern 
Servian peasants, pouring water over a girl covered with grass and 
flowers, employ a mode of petition very similar to that in vogue near 
Lake Nyanza. There, after a wild dance, a jar of water is placed 
before the village chief: the woman who acts as priestess of the 
ceremonies washes her hands, arms, and face with the water ; then 
a large quantity of it is poured over her, and finally all the women 
present rush to dip their calabashes in the jar and to toss the water 
in the air with loud cries and wild gestures.® 

Again, the common savage war dance may be taken to have a 
religious significance in addition to the secular motive of sustaining 
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martial feelings and habits. In the war dance of the Navajoes of 
New Mexico the most important part of the war dance was the arrow 
dance, when a young virgin, beautifully dressed, represented in 
gesture “the war path.” An eye-witness has described it as a really 
beautiful performance. Slowly and steadily she would pursue her 
imaginary foe ; suddenly her step would quicken as she came in sight 
of the enemy ; she would dance faster and faster, and, seizing an arrow, 
demonstrate by the rapidity of her movements that the fight had 
begun ; she would point with the arrow, show how it wings its course, 
‘and finally how the scalp is taken and victory won.' Among the 
Winnebagoe Indians also it was part of the war dance for a warrior 
to go through the pantomime of the discovery of the enemy, of the 
ambuscade, the attack, the slaughter, and the scalping.? And in 
this reference may be noted the curious proceeding of the women 
of Accra on the Guinea coast, who, whilst the male population were 
engaged in war with a neighbouring people, endeavoured every day 
to bring it to a happy issue by dancing fetish; that is, by fighting 
sham battles with wooden swords, flying to the boats on the beach 
and pretending to row, throwing some one into the sea, taking a 
trowel and making believe to build a wall—all actions literally sym- 
bolical of corresponding ones to be performed by the men in the 
course of defeating their enemy.* In Madagascar, too, when the 
men are absent in war, the custom of the women to dance, in order 
to inspire their husbands with courage, is thought not to be destitute 
of a religious meaning. 

That a dance may be in reality a form of prayer, a petition acted 
instead of spoken, as more likely so to be understood, makes it 
possible that prayers may be hidden under customs which are 
generally only cited to illustrate the absurdity of primitive meta- 
physics. May. it not be that the Indian, when he thinks to ensure a 
successful chase by drawing a figure of his game with a line leading 
to its heart from its mouth, and by so subjecting its movements to 
himself, or when he thinks to cure a man of sickness by shooting 
the bark-effigy of the animal supposed to possess him—may it not 
be that he thereby hopes to influence unknown natural forces in his 
favour by a Clear representation of his wants? The control of 
natural phenomena by witchcraft may thus have been in its origin 
a direction to natural phenomena, or rather to the spirits ruling 
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them ; or perhaps an address to those spirits of the dead which, to a 
savage, are his earliest and for long his only gods; and thus the 
absurdities of fetishism might become intelligible as lifeless traditions, 
with more or less of their primal meaning, descended from such a 
philosophy of Nature. The Kamschadal child sent out naked to make 
the rain stop, clear as the meaning of the custom is with the prayer 
joined to it, would without it appear in the light of ordinary fetishism. 
And the Khond, carrying a branch cut from hostile soil to his god of 
war, and there, after he has dressed it like one of the enemy, throw- 
ing it down with certain incantations on the shrine of the divinity, 
urges his petition in a way which scarcely the god of war himself 
can fail to understand. 

It remains to show how, in primitive theology, prayer attaches 
itself as well to the material as the spiritual world, for it is here 
especially that it finds its counterpart in the folk-lore of our own day. 
As, however, there is scarcely an object in Nature which ina state of 
ignorance may not with reason be worshipped, a few illustrations 
must be taken for thousands on a subject it were less easy to exhaust 
than the patience of the reader. 

“ As for animals having reasoning powers,” says an exceptionally 
credible witness, “I have heard Indians talk and reason with a 
horse the same as with a person.”' Our fairy tales of talking animals 
would be commonplace facts to a savage. Hence it can be no 
matter of surprise to find that it is a common Indian custom to 
converse with rattlesnakes, and to endeavour to propitiate them with 
presents of tobacco. On one occasion, the Iowas having begun to 
build a village, the presence of a rattlesnake on a neighbouring hill 
was suddenly announced, when forthwith started the great snake 
doctor with tobacco and other presents ; when he had offered these, 
and had had a long talk with the snake, he returned to his village, 
with the satisfactory news that his tribesmen might now travel in 
safety, as peace had been made between them and the snakes.? 

But perhaps of all natural objects that have attracted human 
worship, and been regarded as a supreme source of human woe or 
welfare, none can compare with the moon. For the moon’s changes 
of aspect are far more remarkable than any of the sun, and still more 
calculated to inspire dread by the nocturnal darkness they contend 
with, so that in popular fancy nearly everywhere they are held to 
cause, portend, or accord with changes in the lot of mortals and all 
things terrestrial. In the Hervey Islands cocoa-nuts were invariably 
planted at the full of the moon, the size of the latter being held 


1 Schoolcraft (Prescott), iii. 230. 2 Schoolcraft, iii, 273 and 231. 
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symbolical of the future fulness of the fruit; and in South Africa it 
is unlucky to begin a journey or any work of importance in the last 
quarter of the moon.? The moon’s wane makes things on earth 
wane too; when it is new or full, it is everywhere the proper season 
for new crops to be sown, new households to be formed, new 
weather to begin. 

The feeling of the Congo Africans, who at the sight of the new 
moon fall on their knees or stand and clap their hands, praying that 
their lives may be renewed like that of the moon, corresponds 
exactly with the idea of English folk-lore that crops are more likely 
to be plentiful if sown when the moon is young, or with the idea of 
German folk-lore that the new moon is the season for counting 
money which it is desired may increase. “On the first appearance 
of the new moon, which,” says Mungo Park, “the Kafirs look 
upon as newly created, the pagan natives, as well as Mahomedans, 
say a short prayer,” seemingly the only adoration they offer to the 
Supreme Being ;* so that the sentiment of the Congo prayer may be 
guessed to underlie, consciously or not, the salutations by which the 
new moon is greeted generally throughout Africa from the courtesy- 
ings of the Hottentots to the prayers of the Makololos for the success 
of their journeys or the destruction of their enemies.‘ 

More difficult to understand than the worship of either animals 
or the heavenly bodies is that of such inanimate things as stones, 
trees, or rivers. Yet the state of thought is not so far remote from 
our own but that we can still listen with pleasure, in stories like 
“Undine,” to the voices of the forest or the river. To a savage, 
however, it is not only the motion or the sound of natural objects 
which suggests their divinity, but the danger that is ever latent in 
them ; and it is rather to prevent the river from drowning him or the 
tree from falling on him than from any perception of their beauty, that 
he makes offerings to them. Such feelings as that of the Cree In- 
dians, who believed that a deer, found dead within a few yards of a 
willow bush they worshipped, had fallen a victim to the sin of its 
sacrilege, are not confined to savage lands or times.5 As savages 
have been known to apologise to a slain elephant or bear, assuring 
it that its death was accidental, so it is said that in parts of Germany 
a woodcutter will still (or would recently) beg the pardon of a fine 
healthy tree before cutting it down. In our own midland counties 
there is a feeling to this day against binding up elder wood with 


? Gill, 318. 2 Pinkerton, xvi. ® bid. xvi. 875. 
* Livingstone, South Africa, 235. ® Franklin, First Fourney, i. 160, 
® Wuttke, Deutsche Volksaberglaube, 14. 
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other faggots, and in Suffolk it is believed misfortune will ensue if it 
is burnt. In Germany formerly an elder tree might not be cut down 
entirely; and Grimm was himself an eye-witness of a peasant praying 
with bare head and folded hands before venturing to cut its 
branches. That indeed trees are still popularly endowed with a con- 
scious personality is further proved by the custom, not yet extinct, of 
trying to secure the future favours of fruit trees by presents and 
prayers. ‘The placing of money in a hole dug at the foot of them, the 
presenting them with money on New Year’s Day, the shaking under 
them of the remainder of the Christmas dinner, the beating of them 
with rods on Holy Innocents’ Day,—all German methods to incite 
fruit trees to further fertility, answer closely to the English custom of 
apple-howling or wassailing, when at Christmas or Epiphany the 
inhabitants of a parish, walking in procession to the principal 
orchards, and there singling out the principal tree, sprinkle it with 
cider, or place cider-soaked cakes of toast and sugar inits branches, 
saluting it at the same time with set words, in the form of a prayer to 
the trees to be fruitful for the ensuing year, as the doggerel verses 
following show plainly enough :— 

Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 

Whence thou mayst bud and whence thou mayst blow, 

And whence thou mayst bear apples enow, 

Hats full, caps full, 


Bushel, bushel, sacks full, 
And my pocket full too." 


But let anyone, who would fain trace further the transition of the 
philosophy of one age into the nonsense of a later one, take up once 
again, with more reverence than of yore for their antiquity and 
their paganism, those prayers, as lifeless now as the fossil shells on 
the shore of some ancient coral sea, which lie scattered abundantly 
in many an old English rhyme and ballad. 

J. A. FARRER. 


' Polwhele, History of Cornwall, 48. 





GENEALOGY. 


HERE can be no doubt that, as each person now living has had 
a father and mother, grandfathers and grandmothers, and so on, 
everyone really comes of as old a family as everyone else. Moreover, 
every living eldest son is the heir male of either the senior ora 
junior branch, not only of the family of the man who first bore his 
name, but of progenitors hidden still deeper in the mists of antiquity. 
We so often hear of families either dying out altogether or ending 
in females, that we come to think such a fate is the eventual end of 
all families ; but this is far from being the case. Every man living 
could, if he only knew where to find the data, count up from son to 
father, from father to grandfather, from generation to generation, 
until he came to Adam himself. And this is the great difference 
between good families and families of all other kinds: the members 
of a good family can tell who their forefathers were, where they 
lived, and whom they married ; while those who belong to no fami- 
lies in particular are classed in a body as those who don’t know 
their own grandfathers, or who perhaps never had any to know. 
The goodness of a family depends much more on the number of its 
known generations than on any other condition. Given two families 
in which the numbers of recorded generations are equal, doubtless 
the family whose members have been the more illustrious would be 
reckoned the better of the two ; but a family of only two or three 
generations, however illustrious their members might have been, 
would certainly not constitute what is known as a good family. As 
in the case of many popular ideas, there is some little substratum of 
reason in this belief. If to be educated and cultivated is an object 
of ambition, and if there is anything in the doctrine of heredity, it 
may be supposed that the members of a family who have been of 
importance enough to leave their names scattered on the bank of 
the river of time, have had a better chance of being polished, and of 
handing down their good qualities to their posterity, than those who 
were swept away by the tide without leaving any mark. 
It is not much to be wondered at that there is such a general 
mistiness as to the ancestors of any particular person. I wonder 
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how many readers of this page can tell straight off the Christian 
names of their two grandmothers—very few, I suspect—and yet 
these are facts very close at home in anyone’s genealogy. I am 
sure no one who has not especially looked up the point could tell 
the Christian names of his great-grandmothers, though they also stand 
at the threshold of a pedigree. Unless recorded in the family Bible 
or otherwise committed to writing, such names soon fade from the 
memory. People are anxious enough that they themselves shall not 
be forgotten. Such a feeling is the root of all ambition ; and there 
is a difference in degree only, not in kind, between writing one’s 
name on the page of the history of one’s country and carving one’s 
initials on a wooden bench, or scribbling them with pencil on the 
walls of some famous and frequented house. But people are not so 
desirous to perpetuate their father’s memory, or to hand down to 
future ages their grandfather’s name, and they take no steps for that 
end ; and the consequence is that of the mass of the people below 
the class immortalised in such books as “ Burke’s Landed Gentry,” 
but few know from whence they come, or anything at all about their 
antecedents. And yet amongst all ranks of people, from the highest 
to the lowest, there is some curiosity upon the subject, which, though 
usually languid, is always ready, should circumstances so direct, to 
burst into a flame. 

It is a pity, however, that this flame should be fed with improper 
fuel to the extent that it is. When a new man rises up above the mean 
to such a degree that he thinks it necessary to inquire into his ances- 
try, his first conclusion is that he must necessarily be related to the 
best known family of the name he happens to bear. Should that name 
be Howard, he considers himself related to the house of Norfolk ; 
should his patronymic be Percy, he deems himself sprung from the 
same ancestry as the Duke of Northumberland ; and if his name be 
Herbert, he claims affinity with the ennobled family of that name. 
While his ardour is fresh upon him, in his ignorance he probably ap- 
plies to some professed pedigree-monger, who at once furnishes 
him with the missing links between himself and the great family he 
considers himself to belong to, and affixes to the sophisticated 
article the trade mark, the coat of arms and crest, which belongs 
to the real thing ; thereby confirming the Aarvenu in his ideas, and 
satisfying him that his views are correct. Of course it may be that the 
Howard in question is really sprung from the same ancestry as the 
Duke of Norfolk ; and, indeed, the longer back a family can be traced 
to have existed, the more likely it is that some of its collateral 
branches will have sunk down to a lower level of society and have 
lost all knowledge of their origin. In fact, in the neighbourhood 
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of the seat of an old family are usually to be found persons 
bearing the same name, in all ranks of life, from the yeoman to the 
labourer. Perhaps they are not all related, for before surnames be- 
came fixed in the lower ranks of life the name of a leading family 
might have been assumed by persons whose connection with it was 
not that of blood, but of servitude or tenancy, or of some similar 
nature. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a practice existed 
of alienating coats of arms from one person to another by deed, and 
grants by barons to their tenants of their own bearings more or less 
modified were not uncommon. - If this occurred with matters so 
important as coats of arms were in those times, we may be sure that 
the same thing went on with regard to surnames ; and in the rush to 
secure a name which must have taken place in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and which worked from above downwards, the name 
of a neighbouring family which was already provided with that 
desirable appendage must frequently, either with or without per- 
mission, have been assumed or obtained ; sometimes perhaps without 
any connection at all with the original owners, but merely because 
such a name was already in existence. 

The earliest documents in which names occur in any plenty, and 
from which we can judge of their distribution, are Parish Registers. 
In these we find that in each parish there is usually a marked pre- 
ponderance of one name, which is probably peculiar to the parish, or 
to a group of parishes, of which the one in question forms a com- 
ponent part. We find names localised in groups, each group having 
a centre of density, thinning off, so to speak, towards the edges, and 
overlapping the groups of other names. In those times locomotion 
was difficult, and country people were content to remain where they 
were born, and intermarry with their near neighbours ; but nowadays 
people are more gad-about, and we should expect to find that such 
centres of names were broken up. Let us look at a book which deals 
with names on a large scale—I mean the new “ Doomsday Book.” This 
is not a very good source for information on the subject, for the area, 
the county, is too large, and the standard of admission for a name, 
the ownership of land, too high for our purpose ; but it is easily con- 
sulted, and can give us some idea of the localisation of names. It 
will be seen that many names are nearly confined to, or greatly pre- 
ponderate in, certain counties. For instance, Goddard is a south- 
country name, numerous in Hampshire and Wiltshire, occurring but 
seldom in the midland counties, and not met with in the north, not 
one person of that name appearing in the list of landowners for 
Yorkshire. Charlton occurs plentifully in Northumberland, and 
seldom in the southern half of England. Booth, Ibbotson, and 
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several other names have their head-quarters in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, while even such common names as Taylor, Robinson, and 
such like, occur much more frequently in some counties than in 
others. Five Shakespears hold land in Warwickshire, and one in the 
adjoining county of Worcester, but in no other county does the 
name appear. If names occur thus in groups in modern times, we 
can easily understand that they were still more localised three or 
four hundred years ago ; and if they are thus localised in a return 
of landowners, we should find the localisation still more apparent if 
we were to take into account the whole population of the various 
neighbourhoods. 

Of the importance of keeping a record of the genealogy of a 
family it is needless to speak. It is to appeal to a very low standard 
of usefulness to point to the numbers of advertisements for next of 
kin, and notices of unclaimed money. Since the establishment of a 
national system of registration of births, marriages, and deaths, there 
is not so much chance of the relationships of families being lost as 
there was in the days of the more careless registration which preceded 
its institution. But this only dates from 1837 ; and, moreover, the 
all-embracing nature of the system causes so many names to be 
orought together, that an extended search among them is a long and 
tiring process. It is a useful auxiliary to private registration, but 
cannot wholly supersede it. The date and place of either of the 
three occurrences in the life of a person with which genealogy espe- 
cially concerns itself being known, it is easy to get an official record 
of the fact from the Registrar-General; but to start with only a 
name, and to have to look through index after index to find the date 
of the birth or death of the particular person in question is a very 
different matter. 

And no one should say that he is too humble in station to make 
care about such things necessary. Fortune’s wheel has many sur- 
prising turns, and sometimes carries those round with it who least 
expect to be raised from their station underneath it. To those higher 
in rank also the due recording of such things is equally important, 
for many facts concerning their families can be jotted down which 
must be interesting, and may be useful to those who come after 
them, and which their posterity can learn in no other manner. In 
fact, it seems to me that the higher the state of culture of society 
becomes, the more care will be demanded in matters which so closely 
concern the family and the race ; the more society will ask what it is 
and from whence it springs, and in an increased degree will it be 
true that “the glory of children are their fathers.” 

JOHN AMPHLETT. 
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HE indiscretion or favouritism to which is attributable that 
first appearance in the Globe of the Agreement between 
England and Russia, which caused so much surprise in official 
circles and so much indignation among Ministerial journals, is 
currently and conveniently attributed to the Russian authorities. 
This I believe to be either a piece of self-deception on the part of the 
public, or a clever attempt on that of the real offenders to throw dust 
into people’s eyes. I am assured that the paper came from the 
English Cabinet, not the Russian; and that indirectly, at least, its 
despatch was due to a Minister whose views it expresses. As yet the 
fact has not crept into the political press, that the sudden conversion 
of one of the most important members of the Cabinet to the Russian 
side in politics, and his threatened resignation, was the cause, not 
only of a change of front on the part of the Ministry, but of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s determination to himself attend the Congress. When 
the secret history of the Congress is written, the importance of the 
conquest effected by the Russian Ambassador in London will be 
understood. But for the previous resignation of Lords Derby and 
Carnarvon, Lord Beaconsfield might have persisted in his policy guand 
méme. It would scarcely, however, have been possible for the Ministry 
to have survived the loss of a third member of the Cabinet, while the 
provisions of the Budget were still under debate. 


S old forms of disease die out, new ones take their place in 
Poor Humanity. A leper has become a rarity, and might no 

doubt realise a considerable income by exhibition. On the other 
hand, half the civilised world is obliged to provide itself with an eye- 
glass. Inthe really “ good old times ”—that is, in Biblical times—no 
one was short-sighted. When people were a few centuries old, and 
dying, we read indeed of their sight beginning to fail, but there is 
no association of youth with spectacles. Similarly, up to the present 
century, that feverish passion for “ making ascents,” called by the 
vulgar the “ Climbing Fever,” was utterly unknown. The shepherd 
lived under the shadow of the mountain all his days without the least 
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desire to explore its peak. It was a long way off ; there was nothing 
to be got by it; and when you were there, he rightly argued to 
himself, you would only see what you had left behind down below— 
only more of it. But of late years this malady has fearfully in- 
creased, and especially among Englishmen. Foreigners thought it 
odd when a society was founded amongst us—‘‘the Travellers ”"— 
composed of persons who had gone so many thousands of miles from 
home, in a horizontal direction ; but they were greatly more astonished 
when the Alpine Club was instituted—for those who had surmounted 
thousands of feet perpendicular. Offensive remarks were dropped 
all over the Continent connecting the proceedings of its members with 
those of the climbing ape, with indirect reference to the theories of 
Dr. Darwin; but the Club did not mind, being, perhaps, from its 
habits, above criticism. On the contrary, the disorder spread. So 
far from wishing to remain in that station of life in which Providence 
has, geographically, placed us, everybody who was anybody (and not 
too old or too fat) rushed off to Switzerland in his summer holidays 
and did his best to break his neck. Those who failed, protested that 
life was really not worth living at less than 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The people who were nobodies, and who could not get to 
Switzerland, were obliged, however, to content themselves with lower 
elevations. The Climbing Fever, instead of confining itself, as some 
maladies do, to persons of means and leisure, communicated itself 
to the whole community. Attempts are said to have been made by 
City clerks to “shin” up the Monument and the Duke of York’s 
Column. ‘Trades-people took to the Cumberland and Welsh 
mountains, which greatly excited the derision of the original 
climbers, but nevertheless the Fever grew. It was no use to boast 
you had seen Snowdon ; you were compelled to say you had been 
to the top of it—which perhaps you had not—or your experience was 
treated with contempt. The disease now spares neither sex nor age. 
Women climb, “nor fear to fall ;” and old men, instead of being 
“afraid of that which is high,” as they were in Ecclesiastes’ time, like 
a hill all the better for it—as though it were game. The catastrophe 
of the poor clergyman, aged 82 (!), who fell off the Pillar Rock in 
Ennerdale last month, is, in this connection, very remarkable. The 
mountain in question is perhaps the stiffest climb, though a short 
one, in all Cumberland, and he had accomplished it twice since his 
eightieth year. A bottle was found upon his body in which were the 
following verses, which he had evidently intended to place in the 
cairn upon the summit :— 
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Two elephantine properties are mine, 

For I can bend to pick up pin or plack; 

And when this year the Pillar Rock I climb, 
Four score and two ’s the howdah on my back. 


It was the same spot where the unfortunate Mr. Barnard perished 
two years ago. What influence short of the Climbing Fever could 
have lured these men to such a fate? Ennerdale, though it has a 
sterile grandeur of its own, is by no means one of the finest portions 
of the Lake District: yet this same Pillar Rock seems always to 
have had a sort of loadstone attraction. Wordsworth makes this—the 

One particular rock 
That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called ‘‘ The Pillar ””— 
the place where James (in the poem of “The Brothers”) comes by 
his luckless end. 


N most cases, when we speak of the biter bit, we are supposed to 
espouse the part of those by whom the 4x /alionis is applied. 
Occasionally, the victim of the penalty is or should be an object of 
sympathy. In the case of a breaking of the dams in the Netherlands, 
when, according to Andrew Marvel, 
The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as meat, but as a guest ; 


And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for Cabillau, 


it would have been difficult to avoid a feeling of compassion for 
those upon whom the tables were thus suddenly turned. In a similar 
spirit, I cannot resist an impulse of compassion for the poor whale 
at the Aquarium, which, after being ignominiously drawn from 
its home, was “with difficulty and labour huge” bundled to the 
Aquarium, “emptied” into a tank, and served with a dinner of 
eels, which, instead of being eaten, commenced to eat. By placing 
themselves at the bottom of the tank the eels kept out of the way of 
their huge enemy, and some of them when hungry took to dining off 
the animal for whose dinner they were intended. In presence of this 
unkind attack, and when left once more a-dry to deliver him from his 
enemies, the whale must have felt, like Caliban on the warning of 
Trinculo, that he was “ but a lost monster.” Readers of Punch re- 
member, as one of the best puns that ever appeared in its pages, 
the comment upon a paragraph from a newspaper published at the 
time when the French Republican soldiers crushed the rising hopes 
of the Republicans of Rome. “The French entered Rome amid 
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universal acclamations” ran this paragraph, and the brief comment of 
Punch was “ Very like a wail.” That pun will be of frequent appli- 
cation if we are to cage like singing-birds these huge animals of whose 
ways we know so little. 


I N “Friendship,” the latest novel of Ouida, a story is told of a man 

whose fortune came to him as a reward for an incidental act of 
courtesy. When in his early life the late Emperor of France was a 
resident in England, and was regarded by most of his associates as a 
personage with whom it was dangerous to be too intimate, since he 
was likely to develop into a borrower, a man in the hunting field 
gave him a drink out of a sherry flask after a falt from his horse had 
left him faint and bruised. Recollection of this act procured in 
subsequent days from the Emperor a concession by aid of which the 
good Samaritan obtained a large fortune in a few years. It is not 
always bad policy to be polite to those who are out of office. One of 
our old dramatists—Ford, if I remember rightly—says, 

Never yet 


Was any nation read of so besotted 
In reason as to adore the setting sun. 


A greater man than Ford, Voltaire, whose centenary has been 
observed with “maimed rites,” was of a different opinion. When 
in Rome he made a low obeisance to the statue of Jupiter, adding 
a cynical request to the heathen deity, if ever again he came 
into his kingdom, to remember the man who was polite to him in 
his adversity. That the world generally shares the opinion of the 
English dramatist rather than that of the French philosopher is shown 
by the manner in which men rush to the side that holds temporary 
possession of the loaves and fishes. In this respect journals have 
shown themselves of late like men. I am disposed to think, however, 
that, so far as political affairs are concerned, those who have kept up 
some show of worship to the discrowned deities will prove to have 
been wise in their generation. 


ALKING of concessions, it is worth while noticing that a con- 
cession has been made by the United States of Columbia to 

an International Company to construct a canal for ships across the 
Isthmus of Panama. Particulars concerning the route, the dimensions 
of the canal, and all other matters are yet wanting, and it is too early 
to speculate upon the chances of success. It is none the less remark- 
able in these days of engineering accomplishments that the feat of 
which civilisation has dreamed for three centuries and a half has yet to 
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be attempted. Cortes believed so strongly in the existence of a natural 
communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific, that the special 
aim of his later life was to wrest from Nature what he called “the great 
secret.” According to Spanish belief in the sixteenth century, the 
country on the coast of Darien was so rich that the fishermen used 
gold to weight their nets. Gold enough we may depend upon it will 
be sunk in Darien before its silent peaks look down upon the passage 
of the ships. Still the problem has to be solved ; now that the Nile has 
yielded up its secret, there is no geographical mystery, except the 
Poles, to distract attention from the task of connecting together the 
Atlantic and Pacific seas. 


HE wits of those who live upon their wits in these days are 
certainly kept in a very commendable state of sharpness. 
Opportunities are “improved” with a promptitude which, if they 
were but of a moral instead of a pecuniary kind, would be worthy of 
the highest eulogy; and which, short and fleeting as they may be, 
suffers nothing to escape it. A strike among work-people is not sup- 
posed to be advantageous, save to one or two official agents. It is 
difficult, one would think, to get much out of a “ picket,” or to derive 
an income from the very lack of means of one’s fellow-creatures. 
An astute gentleman at Bolton, however, of no profession whatever, 
(unless that of playing a tin pipe outside public-houses can be called 
one), has found the present “depression of trade” a considerable 
source of emolument. Having procured a joiner’s bag and a few old 
tools, he went from town to town to all appearance in search of em- 
ployment. At every station he was met (like Royalty) by obsequious 
strangers—the pickets—wishing to know his business, and to see 
he did not interfere with the rights of labour. ‘“ We are all on strike 
here,” they said, “ and you must not array your skill and talents 
against the rights of labour ; if necessity compels you——” 

“It does, my dear friends,” he put in. 

“ Then here is half a sovereign, and your return fare.” He was 
also “treated” very handsomely. “The next day he visited some 
other towns, with the like results. Altogether, he confessed to his 
private friends that playing at carpentering and joining was a much 
better business than playing his tin pipe outside the public-houses. 
At last they caught him indulging in “a little music in the evening,” of 
this description: and his fate was almost that of Marsyas—they very 
nearly skinned him alive. But before that dénouement took place, 
he had skinned the joiners handsomely and made a pretty penny. 
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HE death of Mr. Spender, well known for journalistic enterprise 

and literary ability, with that of his two sons, is likely to exercise 
a dispiriting influence upon those who are accustomed at this period 
of the year to resort to the seaside for the purpose of bathing, and 
who do not take into account how small is the number of bathers 
drowned without some contributory negligence on their own part. 
That three men, all swimmers, and all well within their depth, should, 
by the suction of an exceptionally powerful wave, be carried out to 
sea is apt to strike the strongest swimmer with apprehension. In 
the present case, the loss which I in common with all of my craft deplore 
seems attributable to want of caution, in the shape of absence of 
previous inquiry as to the nature of the sand. Few things are more 
treacherous than the sand on many portions of the seashore, especially 
on our Eastern coast near the mouth of rivers like the Solway or the 
Lune. It is always well to be cautious when the tide is on the ebb 
or the wind is from land. I have seen a bathing machine with a 
man inside it, and a horse in the shafts, carried out to sea by the 
force of the wind at a rate that rendered difficult the task of four 
stalwart sailors who ultimately overtook it in a rowing boat. Human 
thoughtlessness is responsible for some strange accidents. At 
Boulogne last autumn a bather lost his leg, which had to be ampu- 
tated in consequence of the injuries he received from a broken bottle 
some one had thrown into the sea. 


MONG the errors into which the governors and rulers of States 

are most likely to fall, none is more dangerous than the 
supposition that socialistic views are an outcome of what are 
known as Liberal ideas. They are, in fact, a bequest of tyranny. In 
those countries in which freedom has been long enjoyed, such as 
England, Switzerland, and the United States, extreme socialists are 
either non-existent or without influence. It is in Germany, in which 
a tediously oligarchical Government is complemented by a bureau- 
cracy more tedious still—in France, which has never during the 
present century had a satisfying draught of freedom—and in Russia, 
in which whatever liberty is possessed dates but from yesterday—that 
extreme opinion is a danger and a menace. ‘There is some cause 
for alarm lest the Governments of Eastern Europe, in their fright at 
the phantom of Socialism, should inaugurate measures the effect of 
which will be wholly and alarmingly reactionary. If it can be 
proved that Nobiling, whose recent attack on the Emperor of 
Germany is the cause of this flutter among Ministers, was indeed the 
delegate of a party of socialists, the steps that have since been taken 
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may be defended. There is at least as much cause, however, for 
attributing the act to Ultramontane. influences as to socialistic. 
Religious mania has always been more stimulating than political, and 
there is proof that Nobiling was accessible to Ultramontane influences. 
Nothing is more probable than that an assassin moved by religious 
mania should attempt to render a double service to the cause he 
espoused, and, while shooting a King whose measures had been 
antagonistic to the clerical party, should strive by a preliminary 
attendance at a few meetings, and by subsequent insinuations, to cast 
the odium of his deed on the party which has always been the 
inveterate enemy of clerical institutions. I would commend to the 
German police inquiries into this subject, did I not see that such 
are already in progress. It is not the police, but the Government 
seeking to arouse public sentiment against a class it regards as 
dangerous, which assumes the act to be attributable to a socialistic 
conspiracy. 


CERTAIN light of British Science, who shall be nameless, was 
called upon the other day by an influential admirer from 
Kentucky. “Sir,” he said, “we admire your writings, and have 
shown it. We had no Academic distinction to confer upon you, 
having no University ; but we have done our best. We are a racing 
people, and we have named our best stallion after you!” 


RARELY read novels : time is so short ; and I have not yet got 

through the seventh volume of Jeremy Bentham’s complete 
works ; I am wofully behindhand with my Hobbes (Sir William 
Molesworth’s edition) ; and I have been compelled to suspend my 
annotations of Milton’s “ Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s 
Defence against Smectymnuus” (one of the rarest “screeds” of 
invective in English prose), in order to animadvert upon the pictures 
in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. But I did take up and 
read with absorbing interest the other day a novel by Mr. James 
Payn, entitled “ By Proxy,” the pivot of the plot in which lies in the 
substitution of a voluntary victim for an offender who is about to be 
executed. The offender is an eccentric Englishman travelling in 
China, who has been mad enough to attempt the abstraction of a 
priceless relic from a Buddhist temple, and has incurred thereby the 
penalty of a horrible death. The voluntary victim is another 
wandering Englishman, who submits to take the place of the relic 
stealer for a “consideration” of £20,000, which he disposes of, 
prior to his execution, by wiil. 
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Stories founded on executions “by proxy” have been written 
before now. There is Watts Phillips’s fine drama of “The Dead 
Heart ;” there is Dickens’s pathetic “Tale of Two Cities,” both 
founded on the self-same intensely dramatic incident. The plot 
woven by Mr. James Payn may nevertheless he held as virtually an 
original one, for in all probability not another novelist out of five 
hundred would have hit upon the ingenious contrivance of discovering 
an Englishman in China who was willing, for the sake of a substantial 
solatium, to sacrifice his life to save that of a fellow-countryman who 
had got into trouble in the Flowery Land. 


FTER a long and honourable life, close upon sixty years of 
which have been spent in the service of his country, Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy Las died, so to speak, in harness. This is not the place 
in which to speak of the services to literature of the man to whom 
we owe the completion of the Descriptive Catalogue of MSS., 
the Calendaring of the State Papers, and the appointment of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. It may, however, be said that 
few except workers in antiquarian fields are aware how much attention, 
courtesy, and information were ever at their command, while none 
but those who, like myself, were honoured with his friendship could 
know what years were devoted by him to completing work assigned 
to others, and inadequately performed. These are not matters on 
which to dwell. I may mention, however, in connection with a loss 
that makes my own life the poorer, a circumstance that occurred when 
I was once with Sir Thomas in an obscure corner of Normandy. 
Seeking in a village library a book about the district, I found the 
proprietor a man of more information than was to be expected. In 
answer to my inquiries about objects of interest he said to me, “ Our 
local antiquaries have little information concerning them. The only 
man who knows all about Norman antiquities is a countryman of 
yours ; Mr. Hardy of the Record Office. All we know is taken from 
him.” Sir Thomas, then Mr. Hardy, was standing by me at the time, 
and was a stranger to the man. With characteristic modesty, he 
refused to allow me to tell the bookseller that the antiquary in question 
was before him. The story shows how far had travelled a reputation 
all but ignored in London outside certain circles. If I determined 
to tell stories of Sir Thomas’s goodness, I should find matter for an 

essay rather than a paragraph of Table Talk. 
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